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Notes of the Week 


E are delighted to see that a conference was 

held at Bradford, on Friday last, to form a 
National Society of Free Workers. We 
absolutely endorse the objects of the movement. _ Its 
main plank is:—to maintain the principle of personal 
liberty and personal responsibility ; especially to protect 
by every means the rights of individual members 
to live and work in freedom so long as they do not 
interfere with the enjoyment of a like freedom by all 
others. For ourselves, we have long been engaged in 
discussions as to the manner in which this beneficent, 
just, and, in fact, indispensable departure could best be 
brought to fruition. Intimate touch with industrial 
workers in the Midlands and elsewhere long since led 
to the conviction that it is unjust to the worker to give 
him no protected alternative to work under a union. 
Many workers passionately detest a union and its 
methods, but all they have to offer is their labour, and 
the only quarter—as matters stand—in which they can 
offer it—with safety to life and limb—is the union. We 
do not depreciate the good work which unions have 
accomplished, and which we believe they are capable— 
within the law—of accomplishing in the future. When 
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We say “within the law” we do not mean the law as | 


altered to suit their varying views and aims. We mean 


the law which is no respecter of persons—which awards — 


adequate punishment to offenders—trade unionists or 





otherwise. The case of the non-union labourer, because 
it is difficult, has been shirked until now. The Bradford 
conference inaugurates a system which will commend 
itself by its justice, and which will compel even a puppet 
Home Secretary to realise his duty of protecting labour, 
without the previous inquiry whether or not it is labour 
controlled by his political supporters. The proposal 
was mooted, and it is quite a good one, that legislation 
shall limit the number of pickets, and that they sha!l 
wear distinguishing badges; a provision such as this 
coupled with a strong magistracy and a non-interfering 
Home Secretary would prove very salutary. Other use- 
ful measures were outlined at Bradford, and we hope 
the movement so usefully begun will be powerfully sup- 
porttd and brought to a successful issue. 


The temper of Mr. William Holloway, B.A. 
Oxon., according to a letter in the Press, does 
not seem to be ameliorated by the curative 
atmosphere of Westgate-on-Sea. What profession 
this gentleman follows when he is not holiday- 
making is unknown to us, but he appears to belong to 
the minority who are very much enamoured of the 
gentlemen who are commonly called Solicitors of the 
High Court. The President of the Incorporated Law 
Society has lately been repeating the well-worn plati- 
tude that the cost of litigation is largely referable to the 
exorbitant fees paid to certain members of the “ higher 
branch ” of the legal profession. Mr. Holloway’s gorge 
rises, and he proceeds to get out of touch with facts. 
He says somewhat sententiously: “ When a case reaches 
the Courts, one counsel is as good as another. No 
ingenuity can shake a legal principle.” As regards the 
first sentence, it is a pity his clients—solicitors—are not 
at one with him, because, if they were, exorbitant fees 
to a few counsel would cease to be paid. As regards 
the second sentence, we strongly suspect that this gentle- 
man possesses “Every Man his Own Lawyer,” price 
6s. 8d., and labours under the delusion that law is an 
exact science. It is well to remember that it is the silly 
season, and even a B.A., Oxon., must be allowed some 
latitude. 


The “Letters of George Meredith” come to a con- 
clusion in the current issue of Scribner's Magazine. 
They have once more proved—if proof were needed— 
the fine quality of the man, as considered apart from 
the writer; they are full of splendid humour, irony deli- 
cate but never cruel, modesty true and unaffected. “My 
work has hold of me, and a day lost is a dropping of 
blood,” he wrote to Frederick Greenwood; and again, 
putting fellowship above all, “I thought it needless, 
when I sent the verses, to say that such tiny things were 
a gift, honoured by your acceptance. Do not, if you 
print me in future, pay me. We are not on the same 
sides in politics, but at heart we are one.” The letters 
abound with happiness, which is only made the more 
clear by the few tiny stings of a resentment which hardly 
ever reaches bitterness at “the good English” who 
learned so late his real worth. 
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The Meeting of Parliament—and 
After 


HE House of Commons, when it meets next week, 
will have the opportunity of showing whether it 
is capable, under present conditions, of responding in 
a befitting manner to national questions of vital con- 
sequence. We hope that it will rise to the occasion, 
and so vindicate its own authority, and at least palliate 
- violent methods by which it has arrogated to itself 
almost unchecked power. 

We notice in a Radical journal a panegyric of Sir 
John Simon, and the judicious observer has no difficulty 
in joining in the appreciation. If we were asked in 
what temper the grave questions which will come before 
the House of Commons should be approached and dis- 
cussed, we should be content to reply—in the manner 
of Sir John Simon. That confession of course implies 
no expectation of concurrence with the views which 
that eminent member of Parliament will probably 
advocate, but it is an aspiration that the dignity of 
Parliament, involved in the decency of its procedure, 
may in circumstances of great stringency prove 
triumphant. 

If, as we must, we look mainly to the question of 
the grant of Home Rule to Ireland, it is obvious at once 
that neither passion nor blind partisanship can lay claim 
to statesmanlike discussion of a policy which is a new 
departure in the history of the world. No parallel can 
be found for an Imperial nation deliberately and of its 
own free-will, without overmastering external pressure, 
declining to keep a loyal nation within the sphere of its 
government. Something better in the way of defence 
of the policy will, we hope, be advanced than the untrue 
and discredited doctrine that Ireland is a homogeneous 
nation—one and indivisible. That is the ground on 
which Home Rule for Scotland might in principle be 
defended, but it can never be truthfully predicated of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, at all events, in his later years, 
was a sentimentalist and impressionist, advanced as 
a favourite argument in support of Home Rule for Ire- 
land that it would lead to an “union of hearts,” mean- 
ing, of course, such an union between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Great Britain. Surely, how- 
ever, the condition precedent to that consummation 
would be an union of hearts between the two nations 
which combined constitute Ireland. No such union can 

be brought about by inflaming the embers of racial and 
religious incompatibility which were inactive, if not 
gradually dying out, under an equal and impartial 
administration. . 

John Bright was the author of a phrase which is not 
universally true, and which perhaps he only intended 
to be understood in a limited connection. It was a 
phrase which he applied—in his horror of coercion—to 
a former crisis in Irish affairs: “Force is no remedy.” 
In its widest acceptance such a tenet would sound the 
knell of all law and order, and lead directly to chaos. 
But accepting for the moment the dictum in a limited 





sense, there is evidence that Mr. Bright had persuaded 
himself that the “village ruffians” of the days of the 
Land League were in reality pure patriots whom no 
repression would ever induce to indulge in rest until 
their high ideals had been realised. Sir Edward Car- 
son, who was in closer touch with the situation, no doubt 
entertains a different opinion. 

Mr. Bright’s position—whether it was right or wronz 
—about the clients whom he had immediately in view, is 
unanswerable when applied to loyal Ulster. There can 
be no doubt that Protestant and prosperous Ulster 
abhors the idea of joining in communion with a Catholic 
majority, whose record shows nothing to engender con- 
fidence. It is all very well for an English political party 
in difficulties to proclaim that they have sponged the 
slate, that traditional tendencies no longer exist, that 
the age of miracles is not past, and that by effacing 
patent facts they cease to be existent. 

That is a very comfortable attitude for all save Ulster. 
Ulster may be very unreasonable. Sir John Simon 
thinks she is, and challenges her to produce persecuted 
fellow-believers from the South and West of Ireland. 
Sir John Simon forgets the sponge we have referred 
to, and he also forgets how the lion lay down in all 
fraternity with the lamb on the eve of St. Bartholomew. 

Assume, however, that Ulster is pig-headed, and con- 
not realise a truth which is obvious to all else. The 
fact is there. She refuses to be comforted ; she declines 
to be cajoled. What alternative remains? Force— 
which is no remedy. 

We say deliberately that, even if the electors of Great 
Britain, after a “formal appeal” had been made to 
them, voted for the suppression of Ulster’s attachment 
to the Union as the safeguard of her religion and her 
liberties, the crime and the shame would indeed be 
shared by larger numbers, but the deliberate act of 
treachery would be emphasised when it could not be 
explained as the aberration of a few, but as the de- 
liberate self-condemnation of a nation. 

It now appears to be admitted by the mentors of the 
present administration that the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland was not before the constituencies as 4 
primary issue at the latest General Election. That ad- 
mission is, at all events, fatal to the passage of any 
such measure, until the constituencies have pronounced 
on it. 

The honest method of referring the question would 
be as a single issue by means of the referendum. 
reference such as that will not be adopted; the issue 
will be obscured in a whirlwind of passion coupled wit! 
- appeals to greed and class-hatred. If truth emerges, " 
will not be because every means has not been adopted 
to misdirect the popular jurors. 

For the moment the House of Commons occupies the 
stage. The ungenerous would desire to see that House 
display itself as unequal to its destinies and unfitted 
for its functions. Disclaiming a vestige of affection for 
the House as it exists, we still hope that we shall be 
surprised by a responsibility and dignity which ante 











cedents afford little ground for expecting. 
CeciL COWPER 
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A Viennese Spectacle 


HEN, on Sunday, September 15, the wonderful 

Procession of Princes which summed up the success 
of the Eucharistic Congress had disappeared into the 
inner courts of the Palace, the rain ceased to fall for a 
few hours. The next morning was fine and bright. 
This action on the part of the weather moved a grace- 
less heretic to say that Catholicism had received a blow 
from which it would still be reeling when Macaulay’s 
New Zealander should desert the broken arch of West- 
minster Bridge in order to moralise on the spot where 
once the magnificent city of Vienna stood. The heavens, 
he submitted, had unmistakably shown their displeasure 
at this twentieth-century attempt to proclaim the out- 
ward and visible splendour of the Church, and the 
memory of the failure could never be blotted out. We 
replied that he deserved burning at a slow fire for his 
impudence. With all the strength of our deepest con- 
viction we affirm that in no sense was that historic pro- 
cession a failure, for we consider the spectacular effect, 
which was, of course, considerably marred, as of no 
importance at all, when the true significance of the Pro- 
cession is considered. Naturally we should have pre- 
ferred fine weather, and the comfort and greater happi- 
ness of the hundred thousand poor villagers who had 
come to share in the wonders of the great day. But 
they seemed to bear their trials with uncomplaining 
fortitude. Had the clouds passed away that morning, 
their eyes would have been more dazzled, and they 
would have witnessed the awful sight of the Mass cele- 
brated on the top of the Burg Thor. But what they 
did see was enough, if their hearts could feel it too; 
they saw the triumph of their Church, the State expend- 
ing all its force of majesty and pomp to do it honour. 


In England we have seen pageants of deep historic 
interest, Sovereigns, alive and dead, honoured by un- 
precedented glory of monarchical and civic respect. 
But we have not known any sight so extraordinary 
as the union of ecclesiastical with kingly splendour 
which Vienna now has seen—the Pope’s Ambassador 
going forth from the Cathedral to the Palace, 
bearing the Sacred Host, amid an innumerable 
company of prelates and clergy and tens of thousands 
of the people, preceded by a train of Cardinals and 
followed by the Head of the House of Hapsburg—this 
was indeed a sight worth seeing. We confess that we 
forgot to think about the weather or the spectacle. It 
was the page of history unfolding before our eyes, with 
all that had led up to it and made it possible, that took 
us in its thrall. The Legate, what a dynasty did he not 
represent! And brave old Francis Joseph! We may 
have seen the Archbishop of Canterbury in a procession. 
He comes of an ancient line, too, but his name does not 
inevitably suggest the history of Europe for nineteen 
hundred years. And though we looked on the aged 
Queen Victoria with a veneration that was almost super- 
stitious, we could not conjure up thoughts of the whirl 
of European history for sixty years, as the sight of 
Francis Joseph does. Let us put aside the religious 





side of the Vienna festival as one on which it does not 
behove us to intrude; the political aspect, also, shall 
be passed over. As an historic occasion only, we will 
declare that the Eucharistic Procession was the most 


moving pageant we have seen, or consider it likely we 
shall ever see. 


Unless one can conceive such a festival taking place 
in the Place de la Concorde, or the Piazza di San Pietro, 
we know of no more splendid site for such a pageant 
than the great Outer Court of the Royal Burg of 
Vienna; it is on so spacious a scale, so proudly sur- 
rounded by great buildings which, though not antique, 
are of magnificent proportions. The crowd would, of 
course, have been greater had the weather been favour- 
able, but from the first moment of our reaching our 
place our interest and admiration were caught by the 
groups of gaily costumed peasants, who defied the rain 
with immense umbrellas and never looked uncheerful. 
Scarce two groups were alike; but all the men had 
wondrous jackets of cunning and brilliant embroidery, 
and plumed or be-flowered hats. Some of the men’s 
hats were larger than any decreed by the most extrava- 
gant feminine fashions. But most remarkable was the 
countless throng of Bishops, mitred Abbots, Monsignori, 
who, with their attendant priests carrying their pastoral 
staves, were formed up in a deep line at the sides of 
the central avenue through which the Procession was to 
pass. It was like the realisation of some ecclesiastical 
crowd in one of Gentile Bellini’s pictures. The good 
prelates sheltered themselves as best they might under 
their faithful umbrellas. But after the first glance we 
did not see the umbrellas, for our eyes were taken up 
by the magnificence of the copes and the mitres, and our 
thoughts dwelt on the reason that had brought them 
there. Presently the Life Guards came into view, and, 
after them, an unending cavalcade of the Empire’s 
noblest youth, the Court Chamberlains. A gallant 
troop, surely, as ever rode before its Sovereign—such 
men, such horses, such uniforms! 

Now came the train of what Disraeli would have 
emphatically allowed to be the “Great Nobles,” in their 
state coaches, many, very many of them wearing the 
chain of the Toison d’Or round their necks. The long 
defile was very stately. Only one magnate had put his 
servants into mackintoshes. The rest, especially the 
Hungarians, showed all the gorgeousness of their “ turn- 
out.” Bearers of names made illustrious by the deeds 
of their ancestors, they swept along, the proudest aristo- 
cracy of Europe. And now they were followed by 
Princes who had not inherited and may not transmit 
their rank. In royal carriages and six came the Car- 
dinals, and, when the last had entered, we saw the 
smoke of incense under the Burg Thor, and the spec- 
tators bending their knee. Eight horses drew the beauti- 
ful glass coach in which great Maria Theresa went to the 
Coronation. Now its occupants were the Legate and 
the Cardinal of Vienna, a monstrance containing the 
Sacred Host resting in front of them on a cushion of 
white velvet. Acolytes swinging their censers and 
priests bearing crosiers, surrounded the coach which 
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came up the Avenue in a solemn stillness, the people 
kneeling as it passed. But the silence was soon broken 
by shouts of “Hoch”; hats were being waved at 
the Burg Thor, and the Emperor, no one with him 
except Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, 
advanced, attended by a splendid body of gentlemen-at- 
aris, and followed by all the archdukes. This was the 
supreme moment; the Great Sovereign following the 
representative of the Pope who bore the Symbol of the 
Monarch of all. 

The procession turned to go round the Platz, and 
again came up the Avenue; this time the Legate held 
the monstrance in his hand and blessed the people with 
it. Had the rain allowed, the Cardinals were to have 
ascended to the top of the Thor, where an altar had 
been raised under a canopy, and there Mass would have 
been celebrated, and the Legate would have given the 
Pontifical blessing to all Vienna. This was not to be,and 
the Emperor, the Princes of the Church, the vast train 
of archdukes, and the nobles, vanished from sight into 
the inner Court. A noticeable absence of music was 
perhaps to be regretted. Military instruments sounded 
the Emperor’s march; at one moment the crowd raised 
the beautiful Hymn of Hadyn, and once voices in the 
distance were believed to be chanting the Te Deum. 
But it was not till all was over that one had time to re- 
member that stately music had not entered into the 
scheme. Its absence, like the presence of the rain, were 
matters too insignificant to be thought of at such a time. 
Of all that went before during the memorable week, the 
reception of the Legate, the daily Mass in the Cathedral, 
the Royal Communion in the Hofburg Chapel, the meet- 
ings attended by ten thousand persons every evening, 
the Communion of 6,000 children, we must not speak. 
But it would not be right to omit to praise the marvel- 
lous order and reverence so strikingly displayed at all 
times by the enormous crowds that filled Vienna. The 
visitors no doubt came to enjoy a holiday as well as to 
support by their presence the leaders of their Church. 
They proved that they deserved a holiday, and knew 
how to enjoy what was also a Holy Day. 

C. W. JAMEs. 








Major and Minor Poetry 


V E talk very glibly of minor poetry; and though 
“major poetry” is a less frequent phrase it is 
imp.ied by the other. Nevertheless, I doubt whether 
inany Of us have a very precise idea as to what consti- 
tutcs the difference between the two. Precise definitions 
u:e a danger rather than an aid in criticism; and those 
wo too confidently make them are apt to find them- 
clves overwhelmed with the exceptions to their own 
rues. Still, in avoiding dogma, one should keep clear of 
re absolutely vague. It is as well to have some sort 
: meaning to attach to the terms one uses. 
The difference between major poetry and minor (in- 
stinc. tells us) is not merely the difference between good 
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and bad. Many a poem, bad enough in the result, has 
been very major in its conception. Much verse which is 
plainly minor is, within its limits, very good indeed. Be- 
sides, bad poetry is not poetry at all, and is no concern 
of the critics. Nor is the difference one of length. A 
fittle poem of Shelley, six lines long, a rescued frag- 
ment of Sappho, is something more than minor. The 
long minor poem is rarer, and often fails of effect, but 
Gresset’s “ Vert-Vert” and “ The Rape of the Lock” are 
examples thereof. 


We have been gaily labelling specific pieces with our 
terms, when the meaning of those terms is still to be 
stated. But the literary critic must needs be an empiric. 
It is simply on the comparison of a number of pieces 
which I feed to be major, with others which I feel 
to be minor, that I hazard my definition. Major poetry 
is that which inspires ; minor poetry that which delights. 
Here we have one of those spiritual distinctions which 
alone can be applied to so spiritual a matter as art. A 
cloud cannot be cut with a knife, but it may be pierced 
by a sunbeam. 

For example, there is nothing more delightful than 
“ The Passionate Shepherd to His Love” or “ The Night 
Piece to Julia” :— 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mislight thee ; 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee : 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 


Then Julia let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me: 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I’ll pour into thee. 


This faéry charm is one of the peculiar glories of 
English poetry. Herrick’s place among the immortals 
is as assured as Shakespeare’s own. Nevertheless, he 1s 
a minor poet. He is not of the company of Shakespeare 
and Milton and Shelley, though, in his own limits, as 
perfect an artist as any of them. It is the limits which 
are significant. Herrick delights us: we love him. He 
does not inspire us ; we do not stand in awe of him. He is 
no sacer vates. Compare the “Night Piece,” not with 
such a tremendous utterance of the God-gifted organ 
voice as the sonnet on the Piedmont massacre, but with 
perhaps the most genial poem which Milton ever wrote: 


Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
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Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 

The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 

The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Sf Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well-touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


Here is no portentous message for humanity, but the 
thoughts of a scholarly gentleman who loved to “mix 
good wine with chat.” Yet I believe that if he had 
never seen another line of Milton, a sensitive reader 
would feel the power in reserve, would know himself the 
partaker of a great man’s hour of ease. Solemnity and 
seriousness are not the same thing in art. Shakespeare 
did not cease to be a serious artist when he wrote 
comedy. Milton had an attitude towards life clearer and 
more masterful than that of lesser men. He believed in 
his Own point of view, and every line he wrote was a 
challenge to the world to accept it. That is the way 
with great writers. They are passionate men who wish 
to create the world anew. Because we read and forget, 
or are lured away by the different vision of some other of 
the godlike, they may be said to fail. But they have a 
momentary success ; and this success is capable of eter- 
nal repetition. It is repeated as often as their work is 
contemplated by a mind capable of appreciating great- 
ness. Therefore they do not fail, but are kings eternally 
recrowned. “Les grands artistes,” wrote Maupassant, 
“sont ceux qui imposent a l’humanité leur illusion par- 
ticuliére.” He spoke the truth. You cannot admire the 
form of a work of art while disapproving of its contents. 
The artist, of serious intent, who does not convince— 
the conviction need only be for an hour—is a bore and a 
failure indeed. Without being a Christian one can enjoy 
the great strains of a cathedral organ; but only because, 
for the listening time, one is a fervent convert. Not 
only the poets themselves, but their readers also, “ be- 


come what they sing”: stoic or voluptuary, devil or god. 


With the minor poet it is different. He does not 
breathe his passion into us; for he has no passion. He 
has a fancy more alert than ours, a swifter apprehension 
of the lights and shades and humours of the world. 
Where we see a daisy he sees a fairy; what is to us a 
pot of rouge may be to him a mocking imp crying “ Vive 
la bagatelle!” and “Memento mori” in a breath. He 
makes us see these things as he sees them; but as plea- 
sant embellishments, not as fundamental alterations of 
the world. For that is how he regards them. He is 
not a prophet, does not wish to impose on us a new 
scheme of things. That is his charm, and why he is 
sometimes a relief from his more serious brother. We 
speak of Herrick and others of his time as “ of the tribe 
of Ben.” The phrase may be given a double meaning. 
For the minor poet is the younger son of the Muses, and 
perhaps their favourite. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
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REVIEWS 


William Morris 


WVilliam Morris: A Critical Study. By Joun DRINKWATER. 
(Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of \Wiiliam Morris. By J. W. Mackaw. Two 


volumes. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 4s. net.) 


N his “ Conclusion” to this excellent study of Wiliam 
Morris Mr. Drinkwater draws attention to the curious 
position that Morris has among English poets. As he 
elsewhere justly says, all poets work in an isolation that 
no literary derivation can adequately bridge ; but in the 
case of Morris this isolation was peculiar. If it is pos- 
sible to account for “ The Earthly Paradise” by the fact 
that the “ Canterbury Tales” had been written, and that 
Morris was a whole-hearted lover of Chaucer, whom he 
bravely hailed as his master, it is not so easy to account 
for “ Sigurd the Volsung.” It is a thing entirely by itself 
in our literature. Similarly, even as there is no satisfac- 
tory ancestry for Morris, he has left little, if any, trace 
in the work of his successors. 


It is this, partly, that explains the undeniable fact that 
there are many who habitually omit to think of Morris 
as amongst the poets: this, and the thing behind it of 
which it stands as a symptom. There was only one other 
poet of his day who used the same large canvas ; and that 
was Browning. After Mr. Drinkwater’s protests against 
the contrast of poet with poet we feel diffident at con- 
trasting the author of “ The Ring and the Book” with the 
author of “The Earthly Paradise”; yet they illustrate 
an interesting difference of mental vision, the more so as 
each poet is now claiming his kingdom as never before. 
For even on his largest canvases Browning was ever 
intensive ; whereas Morris was invariably extensive. In 
their varying degree and capacity other poets could be 
drunk on the wonderful wine that the gods might pour 
into a single superb line, or a single adventurous phrase ; - 
and the majority of those to whom poetry means the 
high sacrament of being are of the same inclination ; 
but Morris turned aside from such wayside beauties— 
that are yet not by any means merely wayside—to work 
out a large workmanship that should be independent of 
the individual wonder of its parts. It was partly, we 
believe, owing to the speed at which he worked—partly, 
despite Mr. Drinkwater, a carelessness as to the inner 
spiritual significance of poetry; but the result was a 
poetry that looked on life rather from without than from 
within—that was spacious and mighty, but mighty rather 
in its ease than in its excitement, in the nobler meaning 
of both words. 


Mr. Drinkwater himself sees this quite clearly. “ Hav- 
ing no superficially subtle or complex statement to 
make,” he says, “and keeping always before him the 
purpose to produce a memorable cumulative effect with- 
out striving at all for isolated felicities of phrasing, he is 
never forced to pause for the fitting word.” It is one of 
the few sentences in which he permits himself to depart 
from the high standard he has set himself throughout 
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his book. Subtle or complex statements need not neces- 
sarily be superficial; and a memorable cumulative effect 
need not be deterred by the fitting word or an isolated 
felicity of phrasing—indeed, it is not inconceivable that 
it might be furthered thereby. We seem to notice a 
similar confusion somewhat earlier in the book, when we 
read that “ The close of ‘The Ode to the West Wind’ 
crystallises a mental attitude of which Morris was tem- 
peramentally incapable. But it is, of course, a mistake to 
suppose that the beauty of his poetry suffers in conse- 
quence.” The “of course,” we should have thought, was 
quite the other way. Morris’s incapability to one manner 
of beauty might well have opened his mind to another 
manner of beauty; but the loss of the first beauty re- 
mains a loss nevertheless. A third aspect of the same 
thing, and the somewhat difficult position Mr. Drink- 
water’s otherwise sane championship leads him into, is 
seen when he says still later in the book that “ Morris in 
his poetry simplified his aim by steadily eliminating two 
things—inquiry into the unknown, and all endeavour to 
“set the crooked straight’” ; and then adds on the fol- 
lowing page that Morris “in his poetry presupposes a 
life where the natural impulses of men are unfettered by 
all save eternal circumstance.” But what is this “ eternal 
circumstance ” save an inquiry into the unknown; and 
what is the presupposition but a manner of setting the 
crooked straight? 


These things are more closely connected than might 
appear. For the glory of sudden lines, the attitude of 
mind revealed in the close of “The Ode to the West 
Wind,” and an adventure to inquire into the unknown, 
are nearly inevitably found together; and their united 
absence from Morris's poetry is just the cause of that 
curious isolation and misunderstanding he as a poet has 
had to meet. Those who read Mr. Drinkwater’s 
chapters on the “Narrative Poems” and “Sigurd the 
Volsung” will have another excellency finely because 
sympathetically, and justly, because enthusiastically, 
arrayed before them; but Morris will always have 
against him the fact that he told his matter straight 
forth rather than made it a ritual of beauty. It is the 
curious case of his simplicity being an obstruction where 
the complexities of other men are an aid. 


We have disagreed with Mr. Drinkwater on these in- 
cidental points with a feeling of considerable diffidence. 
For, apart from the fact that Morris has clearly sung in 
the centre of his soul—which is enough to arm any man 
against all-comers—this is one of the sanest and wisest 
books of criticism we have read for many days. It is 
not only that it, simply and unostentatiously, lays em- 
phasis on just that which is necessary, letting the rest take 
its importance by implication, so effecting the rather rare 
beauty of a well-poised whole. This is itself not a thing 
easy to find. But its outlook on all that poetry is con- 
cerned with is so sane, clean and healthy. It is a book 
that is good to read for the health of one’s soul—and 
that is another virtue none too widely distributed. To 
those who may think we speak excessively we can but 
recommend a careful perusal of the opening and closing 





chapters of the book. It often happens that by dealing 
with some question that may seem to have no particular 
reference to a man’s work we may expound and illumi- 
nate that work best. Scientists may work from the par- 
ticular to the general; with the result that they never 
arrive at the general. Wise men work from the general 
to the particular; with the result that the particular be- 
comes charged with vital and intense importance. It is 
this that Mr. Drinkwater does in these chapters, and in 
other pages of his book ; thereby expounding best to us 
what Morris means to him. And it is in his attitude to- 
ward these things that lie behind Morris’s art, and all 
art, that he shows himself wise in the highest sense of 
being right. 

Mr. Mackail’s “Life” is, of course, indispensable to 
the student of Morris; and its publication in Messrs. 
Longman’s well-known Pocket Library should introduce 
it to a wider public. Except for the elimination of some 
of the plates, it is the same in text and substance as the 
Library Edition at eight times the cost. That is enough 
to bespeak the value of these handy little books. Ina 
biography Mr. Mackail wisely eschews critical details, 
and takes the reader, with possibly some excess of cir- 
cumstance, through the busy days of a man who accom- 
plished a stupendous amount of work. It is for the criti- 
cal examination that one turns to Mr. Drinkwater. To 
say that his is the best book on Morris’s work and poetry 
is to say something neither here nor there. It is written 
by an earnest self-respecting artist ; and he will there- 
fore understand us when we say that his book will be 
its own best service—it will lead as nothing yet has 
done to the proper understanding and appreciation of 
Morris, and so back again to itself. For ourselves, we 
have begun to re-read “ Sigurd the Volsung.” 





The Seminar and the Cemetery 


Luke Shepherd. Ein Satirendichter der englischen Re- 
formationszeit. By Dr. FriepricH Germann. (Lam- 
part. Augsburg.) 

Adelaide Anne Procter. Ihr Leben und Ihre Werke. By 
FERDINAND JANKU. (Braumiiller. Vienna and Leip- 
zig. 4 marks 50.) 

Arthur Hugh Clough. By Pauta Lutonsxy. (Brau- 
miiller. Vienna and Leipzig.) 

ENGLISH Literature is a vast cemetery, where critics, 

historians, and monographers, mostly of foreign speech, 

dig up the graves of forgotten reputations, for any 
chance treasure they may conceal; or, not infrequently, 
we suspect, for the sheer joy of the digging, and for the 
exercise of the craft to which they have been appren- 
ticed. We doubt, for instance, whether Dr. Germann can 
feel any very deep satisfaction, except, of course, from 
the high “ Art for Art” standpoint, at the results of his 
conscientious investigations into the case of Luke Shep- 
herd, Protestant satirist. He has used the opportunity, 
it is true, to give us a very good little historical sketch of 

Reformation satire; he has collected together all there 

was to be collected about his principal subject, and he 

has shown a considerable talent for ingenious conjec- 
ture. 
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Dr. Germann has no great enthusiasm for his immediate 
subject: at many points in his work he admits Luke 
Shepherd’s limitations, but nowhere does he more com- 
pletely damp any possible ardour of interest on the part 
of his readers than when he says, “Mangel an poetischem 
Empfinden ist geradezu ein Hauptkennzeichen seiner 
Dichtungen.” It is not that Shepherd has anything to 
offer us in compensation for this prime defect. He has 
no style to speak of, and his matter is directly traceable 
to various German sources, especially to Manuel and 
Hans Sachs. Yet he showed some dramatic power in his 
least characteristic satire, “John Bon and Mast Person” ; 
and he merits some attention, for he was, according to 
Dr. Germann, the most popular satirist, after Shelton, of 
the age. He eschewed coarseness, and he had an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of Reformation literature. Of 
his life and personality almost nothing is known; he is 
identified with Lucas Opilio, and appears to have been a 
physician. Possibly his Christian name has something to 
do with this conjecture. Internal and external evidence, 
cleverly handled by his present biographer, points to the 
years 1547-48 as the period when most of the poems 
were composed. The appendix contains some unpub- 
lished satires. 


Adelaide Anne Procter resembles Shepherd through 
the fact that, this time according to Coventry Patmore, 
she was, for a moment, only second in popularity to 
one poet—Tennyson. In another respect she is the 
pole of Shepherd—she stood for Roman Catholicism, to 
which she was a convert, against the rationalised Angli- 
canism of the early Nineteenth Century. Her fame has 
been largely eclipsed, and it is doubtful whether the 
most universally known of her lyrics, the “ Lost Chord,” 
will avail against oblivion. The “Legend of Provence” 
may be enjoying a temporary revival through its asso- 
ciation with the recent performance of the “ Miracle.” 
The “Legend of Bregenz” is to be heard from the lips 
of reciters, and there are many persons to be found not 
much past the middle age to whom Miss Procter’s works 
were once a “livre de chevet.” Dr. Janku justly con- 
siders that she has the advantage over the Preraphaelites 
in the matter of saneness; on the other hand, she was 
behind them in ardour and impulsiveness. Her unfortu- 
nate love affair and her resulting conviction that life is 
sacrifice, supply, in the judgment of our author, the key 
to her life and writings. She was always on the side of 
the poor or oppressed, and believed that personal devo- 


_ tion must bear its fruit, 


Arthur Hugh Clough was almost her contemporary, 
and his life presents many striking resemblances to hers. 
He also died young ; he was touched by the same doubts 
and sympathies; and his happiness also nearly suffered 
shipwreck in an early love affair. He acted as one, finely 
observes his biographer, “der nicht den Mut zum Gliicke 
hat.” But he belongs in other respects to another gene- 
ration from that of Miss Procter’s. He was of the doubt- 
ing generation, of those who walked without hope, or 
with a hope they dared not define. But there was a fund 
of youthfulness in him that preserved him from the 
deeper hopelessness that pervades Matthew Arnold’s 








poetry. Frau Lutonsky well indicates Clough’s debt to 
German sources—a debt that he shared with his friends, 
Carlyle and Emerson; but we are a little puzzled by her 
suggesting a comparison with Ibsen. She hardly insists 
enough on the part that Oxford had in the formation of 
his character, his point of view, and his style. The 
“ Bothie” is, in more ways than one, among the greatest 
of essentially Oxford poems. With these reservations, 
which are, after all, open to controversy, we have nothing 
but praise for this biography. It goes directly to the 
point, contains, besides the essential, many valuable re- 
flections and intuitions, and is probably the best study 
that we have met among the later volumes of this series. 





Shall England Blossom like the 
Rose P 


Colour in the Home. By E. J. Duveen. Illustrated. 
(George Allen and Co. 42s. net.) 


“BLUE is discordant in juxtaposition to green, 
and in a less degree so with purple,” says our 
author. Well, ask the Japanese. So Mr. Duveen 
plunges into the tangle of Art, as do most writers, with- 
out any basic concept of the intention of Art, and by 
consequence his large and sumptuous volume is one large 
confusion of Art and Craftsmanship. But let that pass. 
He opens with the common assertion that “it is im- 
possible to attain to a national taste in art and colour 
such as has been long characteristic of Continental 
nations.” Now it so happens that the British genius 
not only has a fine national taste in art and colour, but 
that the genius of Turner created all that is most signifi- 
cant and of the supreme rank in modern Continental art, 
whilst the genius of Beardsley created and inspired the 
whole modern Continental endeavour in line! That a 
book founded on so false a foundation should be worth 
five minutes’ consideration sounds impossible, yet the 
book is worth perusal. 

Setting aside the fact that the English furni- 
ture craftsmen and the English architects of the 
eighteenth century were the purest and greatest 
in their age, and that the reputation of Britain is there- 
fore amongst the highest, we are unfortunately led 
by Mr. Duveen to no new developments in the decoration 
of the Home; at ‘the same time, though it is scarcely 
new ground, the examples of a bygone time are sound 
enough, and the deductions are sound enough. But Mr. 
Duveen, in spite of careful reading, will find it an im- 
possible task to educate Taste—a still more impossible 
task to teach colour. Taste is latent and born in the 
bone. And the moment that a man tries to lay down 
laws as to what Black or Red or Pink arouses in our 
senses, he essays a pathetically hopeless task, from which 
emerges only the narrowness of his own perceptions. It 
is a painter’s lifelong career to make colour-harmonies 
arouse impressions in our senses. Unfortunately few 
painters have this' power. And Mr. Duveen shares the 
mistake which kills Art in the academic, for he does 
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not realise that old pictures are rarely to be seen in their 
original colour-vitality, but are seen by us embrowned 
and lowered, a ghost of their primal intentions. There- 
fore, to tune up a room to an old master is to sacrifice 
vitality of colour to the solemn and splendid pomp of 
death. 

At the very moment that Mr. Duveen calls for 
taste in colour he means taste for dead colour. And 
as it is, for only too many of our municipal grocers and 
governors, the Union Jack ought to be chocolate and 
cream and mud-colour instead of the healthy and gorge- 
ous red, white, and blue. Often, as I pass in the street, 
I see the house-painters priming a house-front with 
white, and the place becomes a revelation of fine colour 
and beauty of form—but I try to avoid the street there- 
after, for I know that it will be made “cream-colour ” 
or some more dingy shade. It is all left, presumably, 
to the family plumber—just in the same way a 
woman with a sallow skin prefers to wear sallow dresses! 
But none of this is inherent bad taste; it is “ artiness” ; 
and if your Britisher were only courageous enough not 
to give a tinker’s trough for his neighbour’s opinion, he 
would blossom forth like the rose. Mr. Duveen gives us 
elaborate scientific analysis of colours; but all such 
schooling, which is the A B C of an art-student’s train- 
ing, has never yet brought forth art, which is a subtle 
thing, and must be discovered by each one of us according 
to the degree in which the Great Designer has granted 
the revelation to us. The lines and forms of a past 
design help to inspire us; but if we would reach to a 
personal and national achievement of our own age, we 
must create our own design—and the icy hands of the 
dead masters grip us by the throat, and, for the most 
part, strangle us—as, I strongly suspect, they threaten 
to strangle the song in Mr. Duveen. The shadow of 
the National Gallery darkens more than Trafalgar 
Square. HALDANE MACFALL. 





Oxford Elegiacs 


Charmides, and Other Poems, Chiefly Relating to Oxford. 
By Gascoigne Mackie. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Oxford Poems. By H. W. Garrop. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

OXFORD, burdened with years, haunted by the lost youth 

of many generations, heavy with the sadness of learning, 

offers an attractive setting to the elegiac poet. A vision- 
ary with a sufficiently mournful imagination might pic- 
ture it very romantically as a city of the dead, its ghostly 
towers rising forlornly—by moonlight, of course—over 
the deserted streets and silent, grass-grown quadrangles. 


Neither of these gentlemen, be it said, demands quite’ 


such a mise en scene, but it is certainly curious that two 
independent poets should come forward at once with 
“ Oxford” verse which is throughout characterised by an 
elegiac quality. 

There is, however, a considerable difference in the 
spirit of the two volumes. Mr. Mackie’s elegiac is 
sweetly sad, a web of cherished memories, unspoiled, if 





tiaged with melancholy, by the grievous rapine of the 
years. The greater part of the book is occupied by a 
revised re-issue of the title-poem, first published fourteen 
years ago. This presents a rather remarkable memorial 
to a schoolboy friendship, and one not unworthy 
in point of art. It is cast im a sequence of 
short poems, of the uniform length of sixteen 
unrhymed pentameter lines, which, in spite of 
the liberal irregularity, are practically sonnets, 
marked by scholarly workmanship, purity of feeling and 
felicitous expression. Mr. Mackie’s verse has an even 
flow which yet is innocent of commonplaceness, a finish 
which betrays little artificiality, and a pleasing variety of 
rhythm. His description has much grace, and his lute 
does not shirk the elusive moods of thought and feeling. 
This of the poet’s imprisoned ecstasy in the presence of 
Spring impressed us as particularly happy : — 


‘ all my heart 
Unutterably throbs—a sunlit heaven 
Of hidden stars—waiting for night to come. 


Of the additional poems the most striking is a double 
sonnet on the occasion of the Milton Tercentenary. 
There are more echoes of Oxford that have a pleasantly 
pensive ring, and much pretty miniature-work, such as 
this :— 


The redbreast, eyeing where the gardener digs, 
Wears not a mantle from so rich a loom 

As yonder shrub, when her thick leafless twigs 
Are clothed in clustering cusps of crimson bloom. 


Here will the flowering almond waste away 
Almost before the thrush has learnt to sing, 

Here will the mulberry grudge to fickle May 
The last and loveliest of the leaves of Spring. 


Mr. Garrod is elegiac with a deeper sadness. His are 
the accents of Faust in his Gothic chamber, the minor 
cadences of one who has been strangely unfitted to battle 
with boisterous life—still less fitted, perhaps, to face it 
from the enervating confines of the study. His verse is 
disillusioned ; its recurrent refrain, omnia vanitas. Some- 
times it grates a little, as when he plays the part of the 
corpse at a “Bump Supper,” or when he consoles a 
youth who has lost a boat race, with a philosophy of 
heavier despair. More wistfully, more manfully, but 
still with a deep sadness, he addresses another, “ & zezov, 
éu pev yap . . 


But now, since still with truceless eyes 
The bitter ghosts of troubled thought 

Wage on our dearest privacies 
Unceasing war, unseen, unsought— 


Why, better then with strengthless arm 
To speed an unavailing spear 

Than wait upon a hidden harm 
And die before a formless fear. 


Once again, in ‘‘axds dvop,” a more virile note 
is sounded, but he is haunted perpetually by the “hidden 
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harms” and “formless fears,” the phantom assailants of 
that unseen, unsought warfare. His familiar vision is of : 


. the fields without their dew 
And the friends with altered eyes; 


and his lament is of perished ideals and the mortality of 
high enthusiasms—as when he confesses, by way of de- 
terrent, to “One who Desired a Fellowship ” : — 


Once—we were once as other men: 

We moved the world, we felt it shake : 
Grandly we gave to joy and pain 

Hearts that were great enough to break. 


To-day some god with voice of gold, 
Or angel with a flaming sword, 

Might come and, speaking, leave us cold, 
Or, doing something, find us bored. 


Yet there is an indubitable distinction of merit in these 
poems ; a straightforwardness, a nicety of expression, a 
cleanness of chiselling, that triumphs in a singular sim- 
plicity and sameness of metrical form. With very few 
exceptions—about eight or ten short pieces—the iambic 
tetrameter line is solely employed. It is set with many 
a memorable, many a mordant phrase. There is tren- 
chant art, to glance back at the verse last quoted, in that 
wonderfully expressive, 6/asé “doing something ” as the 
description of the angelic errand. There is, after all, a 
poetry of disillusionment, and Mr. Garrod can write it. 





Bayreuth and Wagner 


Bayreuth and the Wagner Theatre. By ANNA Banr- 
MILDENBURG and HERMANN Baur. Translated by 


T. i Makepeace. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THE laws of copyright will have a great influence on 
Bayreuth by the end of 1913. What precisely the effect 
will be is a matter of doubt. Some say that when all the 
late works of Wagner are free Bayreuth will lose its 
magnetic power. Others argue that, on the contrary, the 
increase of Wagner performances elsewhere have but 
served to whet the appetite for Bayreuth. The most 
acute question is that of “ Parsifal,” which any manager 
with adequate resources will be able to produce after the 
31st December, 1913. That this problem of resources 
limits the possible riumber of productions is not really to 
the point: it does not affect the question whether in 
Principle it is right that the Bayreuth monopoly should 
be extended. It seems that, from the prosaic standpoint 
of the practical politician a German law for 
prolonged it is an impossibility; but none the 
less there are bold, chivalrous souls ready to 
fight for a “Lex-Parsifal,” deaf alike to all 
arguments of the parliamentarian and to the suggestions 
from the plain man that Wagner in 1912 would probably 
not feel as he felt in 1882, when the prospects of an 
intelligent performance outside Bayreuth were remote. 
As it is, Paris and Vienna propose to play “ Parsifal” in 





1914, and it is not an exaggeration to say that we may 
expect in both places performances which will compare 
well with those of Bayreuth. 

Among the protagonists of the “ Parsifal” campaign 
the poet and playwright Hermann Bahr has a prominent 
place, and he has issued a confession of faith which makes 
good reading. Incidentally he gives away part of his 
case by confessing that there are shortcomings in Bay- 
reuth and that it tends to do the very thing against which 
Wagner fought with his very life-blood—to suppress the 
individuality of the artist, to impose on him the laws of a 
rigid, unbending tradition—a tradition, moreover, which 
does not necessarily in all its details derive its sanction 
from the founder himself. On this point nothing is to be 
added to that which Weingartner said more than twenty 
years ago. None the less, that Bayreuth exercises an 
irresistible magic is true, and for this Herr Bahr pleads 
eloquently, with a real earnestness of conviction which 
cannot fail to attract, though we know that he is plead- 
ing a lost cause. His arguments are more effective than 
the unreasoning pzans of his wife, Frau Anna Bahr- 
von Mildenburg, the famous singer, who cannot see any 
human weakness in Frau Cosima or Siegfried, and asks 
us to bow the knee inworship at the wonderful spectacle 
of Siegfried eating a sandwich of bread made by human 
hands and beef and ham not heaven-born. 

The translator of the book has not done his work badly, 
but shows a monumental carelessness in dealing with 
proper names. For instance, Frau Wagner’s daughter 
is Isolde Beidler, not Beitler; there is no prima donna 
called Seffler-Burckhardt; her name is Leffler-Burck- 
hardt. The famous régisseur is not Herr Kranicks, 
but Herr Kranich ; and what fearful kind of wildfowl are 
“the Kriiise”? Moreover, to speak of “ Bandmaster ” 
Miiller is surely very near to /2se majesté. Lastly, his 
habit of quoting German with its inflections is irritating, 
and usually wrong, as, for example: “ There is never an 
empty spot, einen Leeren Flecken.” Why an accusative 
case? The answer probably is, because in the German 
original we read, “Esgiebt Keinen leeren Flecken”; 
and, lastly, adjectives in German are not printed with 
capitals. 





Massenet’s Souvenirs 


Mes Souvenirs, 1848-1912. By J. E. F. MAssener. 
(Pierre Lafitte and Cie., Paris.) 
THE death of Massenet is so recent that practically all 


that had to be said about him has been said. It was not 
generally known, however, that at the moment of his 
death he was correcting the last proofs of his Autobio- 
graphy, which has just been published under the title 
of “Mes Souvenirs, 1848-1912,” by MM. Pierre Lafitte 
and Cie. It has a very dithyrambic preface by his pupil 
Xavier Leroux, and by way of appendix a selection from 
his public orations. The volume is rather in the shape of 
an intimate causerie with his grandchildren than a syste- 
matic narrative, and will no doubt give a good deal of 
trouble to his official biographer, who has to pay strict 
attention to chronological accuracy. Its value is some- 
what impaired by the fact that Massenet, always a diplo- 
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matist and a courtier, did not change his rdéle in writing 
these memoirs. Foreseeing that a good deal of what he 
had put down would probably be read by those whom it 
concerned, he seems careful not to say anything except 
smooth things about all the people he had to deal with 
in the course of his long career. A reading of the book 
makes much the same impression as listening to some 
of his music, with its never-ending flow of not always 
very significant sweetness ; in this way it has an interest 
as a sort of complement to his operas. At the very 
beginning, however, there is one striking piece of self- 
revelation. He says that all through his life he was 
oppressed by a doubt whether he had really been meant 
for a musical career, for his great affection had always 
been for the exact sciences. 


His progress was singularly free from the troubles and 
anxieties which have beset most musicians, and there 
are not many exciting incidents. Among other things he 
relates that his first appearance behind the scenes was on 
the occasion when Berlioz conducted the first perform- 
ance of “ The Childhood of Christ,” when another young 
friend of the same age smuggled him in among the 
chorus. His lodging happened to be near the Cirque 
Napoléon; from its windows he could hear the Pas- 
deloup Concerts, and it was in this way that he made his 
first acquaintance with the orchestral masterpieces. He 
relates that one of the few dramatic incidents of his life 
was when he conducted the first performance of his 
oratorio § Eve.” Thinking that his mother had been 
present, he went to her house, to find that she had died 
suddenly in the course of the evening, and his mourning 
was interrupted by a friend who announced to him his 
nomination to the Legion of Honour. A curious coinci- 
dence attended the publication of his first song, “ Chan- 
son d’Avril,” which had been refused by several 
publishers. He was just carrying the twice-rejected 
manuscript upstairs to his attic, when a young man 
introduced himself, saying that he knew who Massenet 
was and that he was just starting a publishing business, 
and would be glad to enter into negotiations with him. 
The song made the fortune of Massenet and of the 
young publisher, Hartmann. 


The history of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” is in- 
teresting. On one occasion after a journey he came 
back to Egremont to find a large accumulation of corre- 
spondence ; among the packets was a libretto. At first 
he was inclined to throw it aside, but after looking at a 
few pages he was very much attracted by it, and read it 
through, only to find that it was anonymous. He in- 
quired from the porter of his house in Paris what was 
the origin of the mysterious parcel, and was told that 
the bearer had left his name and address with the 
porter, but had made him promise on his oath not to 
reveal his name to M. Massenet until he had decided to 
set the text to music. When the score was finished, 
the composer discovered that the author was an 
old friend of his boyhood, Maurice Léna._ It 
will surprise those who think that Massenet had 
no difficulties in his later life with any of 
his works to hear that it was a long time before 


any theatre could be found bold enough to undertake the 
production of a work without a heroine. Another detail 
which may interest the curious is that the score was 
written at a table which had once belonged to Diderot. 
There are not many of the dom mots which derive their 
charm from their malice in the work ; but one may quote 
the saying that the music of Hiller is “so like that of 
Gade that it might have been written by Mendelssohn” ; 
also the saying of Auber when Massenet got his first 
Prix de Rome, that “this young man will go far when he 
has Zess experience.” One other story is rather charac- 
teristic, and also may be quoted. A young lady, after- 
wards the well-known artist, Mme. Julia Guirardon, was 
very proud of having been applauded by Massenet when 
she competed for a prize at the Conservatoire. An 
envious rival said to her, “ Massenet always applauds 
people who sing his own music’—but the music sung 
happened to be an air from Halévy’s “La Juive.” 





German Literature 


Outlines of the History of German Literature. By J. G. 
ROBERTSON. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

WE have often wondered how “ Outlines of the History 
of” a national literature is written. Can the author 
have read all the thousand works—“ tedious and unread- 
able” some of them, containing “over 18,000 verses,” 
and written, more often than not, in a crabbed and 
archaic dialect—to which he so glibly refers? Can he 
have glanced at all the modern authorities? Or has he 
only “ just heard of them,” like the cultured and adhesive 
Scot in “Brugglesmith”? We suppose that the truth 
lies somewhere between these two extremes, though the 
latitude thus obtained is so enormous that we do not 
appear much nearer to a solution. There are no doubt 
traditional lines well marked out for the historian’s guid- 
ance. Some names and some works are indispensable ; 
some others must stand because they always have stood ; 
their reputation has gone, their merits are forgotten, but 
they have become an essential part of history. A repu- 
tation can never die eternally when once it has received 
the baptism of history. Other reputations have still to 
be launched or confirmed, and here the historian’s more 
impressive functions begin. But one basic fact remains; 
no critic can be so impartial and omniscient as to speak 
with the authority of knowledge about every period and 
every region in the sphere of his cognisance. 

We are conscious that we are a little missing the point 
of such a work as this of Professor Robertson’s. It is 
an abridgment of his larger work on the same subject, 
and claims immunity from the more searching tests of 
criticism through the modesty of its pretensions. It is 
plainly intended for school use, and we may safely say 
that it is in every way adequate to its purpose. The 
one lacuna that we have found to regret is the absence 
of the little tags that stimulate the imagination of the 
student, and thaf ave made of Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
little introduction to English Literature so valuable and 





suggestive a work. Two lines of “Faust” or “Die 
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Glocke” or “Wallenstein” leave more seed in the 
memory than pages of the soundest criticism. 


It is possible that the number of names that occur in 
this volume is excessive, but the elementary student has 
the remedy in his own hands, and it helps to give value 
to the work as a book of reference. The chronological 
table, on the other hand, with its parallel incidents from 
English literary history, is an admirable feature. Pro- 
fessor Robertson has done well to insist on all the points 
of contact existing between the two literatures. The 


power of association finds its most certain outlet under 
this method. 


The author rightly insists on the intimate con-' 
nection between literary and political history. The 
old German Empire meant regionalism—if the word has 
come into English—Professor Robertson calls it “the 
spirit of place”; it was so at the beginning, and it was 
so on the eve of 1871. The modern German Empire 
means imperialism—that is the pursuit of formule that 
will cover many variations and discover an essential type. 
Every literary period corresponds to an historical period. 
Moreover, “absence of continuity is a distinguishing 
feature of Germany's literary as well as_ her 
political history.” Revolution is, in her case, 
the elder sister of Evolution. And theory and 
practice do not always go hand in hand, as Professor 
Robertson, with admirable scepticism, points out in more 
than one place. The great Frederick, for instance, while 
trying to curse with the curse of Gallomania, could only 
bestow a most efficient blessing on a national German 
Literature. The Seventeenth Century is justly decried, 
but a compensation is implied in the golden age of the 
German hymn. 


The thorny period of German Literature is un- 
doubtedly the conflict between Classicism and Roman- 
ticism. Professor Robertson is as clear as anyone could 
hope to be on the subject, though we doubt if he would 
like to give concise definitions of the two movements in 
presence. But at least he has brought enthusiasm to 
the task, and, while he appears at times rather less than 
sympathetic towards the Classicism of the Great Period, 
he has said enough to justify the consistency of his bold 
pronouncement that “the supreme achievement of that 
century was neither England’s material and _ political 
prosperity, nor France’s great Revolution, but the 
humane classicism of Weimar.” With the great men of 
that movement he has dealt generously ; he even thinks 
—wrongly, we hold—an apology necessary for having 
given them so much space. It is still possible to believe 
with Carlyle that it is the great men that matter, or that 
the greater includes the less. With regard to Schiller, 
one of the poets who has been sometimes regarded, with 
some justice, as the prince of international bores, Pro- 
fessor Robertson sounds the right note. A great 
national poet is not always, and it is not always neces- 
sary that he should be, an international success. Your 
“article d’exportation” is to be mistrusted in literature. 
And Schiller was, and in a large sense still is, “ pre- 
eminently the national poet of the German people.” 








Shorter Reviews 


The Poets of Ireland. By D. J. O’Donocuur. (Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., Dublin. 21. net.) 
A Guide to Books on Ireland. By S. J. Brown, S.J. 
(Hodges, Figgis and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
) is part of the awakening of Literature in Ireland that 
such books as these should be published. There was a 
need for them, however much, from the standpoint of the 
literary man in London, they may seem to be superfluous. 
Neither of these two books is more than a catalogue ; 
yet catalogues may be, and should be, in the hands of the 
wise, guides to considerable riches. In order to be this, 
however, they need to be accurate and complete. Those 
who know Mr. O’Donoghue will not need to be assured 
of the accuracy of the work he takes in hand. We have 
checked this dictionary of “ The Poets of Ireland” at all 
points, and in no case have we found him wanting. It 
even includes books published so lately as last year; and 
readers of THE ACADEMY will find several of its contri- 
butors, present as well as past, with the honour of men- 
tion within its pages. Moreover, Mr. O’Donoghue’s re- 
search has placed to the credit of Ireland several names 
in English Literature, both among the Elizabethans and 
later writers. The difficulty of such a work, on lines 
where there was no previous book of any kind to help 
him, is obvious. There can be no question that in the 
future it will be of vast assistance in the study of a 
literature that seems as though it will develop to a posi- 
tion of commanding importance. It is, we note, the com- 
plete and definitive edition of a book that for some 
twenty years has issued in sheets from Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
own residence. 

The same accuracy and completeness cannot be 
claimed for “ A Guide to Books on Ireland.” For one 
thing, it is more unequally up to date. Some quite recent 
writers are included ; others are omitted, and that always 
destroys one’s feelings of trust in a book of reference. 
Moreover, the author does not seem to know very well 
who are and who are not Irish writers, once he gets out- 
side what may be called the happy Dublin band. Then 
his comments on some of the books are distinctly par- 
sonical. No compiler need hint to us that the Christian 
mysteries should not be treated as folk-lore. Yet we 
must not seem over-churlish, for we have already made 
constant and useful reference to its pages. 





Masterpieces of Music. Edited by E. Hatzretp. Illus- 
trated. Beethoven. By Frep Corper, F.R.A.M. 
Mendelssohn. By Sir FREDERIC Cowen. Mozart. By 
Sir FrepeRic CoweEN. Schumann. By LANDON 
RONALD. Tschaikowsky. By Lanpon ROownaALp. 
Wagner. By Frep Corper, F.R.A.M. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. net per vol.) 


THE new series of music books, just issued by Messrs. 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, are very commendable in every 
way, and will be greatly appreciated by those people 
who love music and are interested in the lives of the 
various composers. Six masters of music are separately 
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dealt with in the first six volumes, and include the names 
at the head of this note. It is a very good idea on the 
part of the publishers to engage competent musical 
authorities such as Sir Frederic Cowen, Mr. Landon 
Ronald, and Mr. Fred Corder to write the introductions ; 
and as each musician’s life is treated, attention is 
strictly confined to that part of it, and to that part only, 
which concerns his work and helps to mould his art. 
The method of treatment is very similar to that of a 
most enjoyable lecture we heard at the London Institu- 
tion in February last, when Mr. Josiah Booth gave an 
address on “The Songs and Ballads of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan.” Each volume contains about thirty pages of 
music selected from some of the best movements 
of the composer, and care has been taken to print this 
part of the book on better paper than that used for the 
letterpress. This is good foresight, as those who have 
the handling of music pages well know the dilapidated 
state in which old favourites very often get if the paper 
is not of a good quality. 





The People’s Books. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6d. net per 
volume.) 
WE have now received the third dozen volumes of this 
deservedly popular series, each one of which will serve 
at least as an admirable introduction to a more profound 
study of the subject with which it deals. At the present 
day we are all more or less bound to take an interest 
in aviation, which in the near future bids fair to revolu- 
tionise the course of our daily existence. Therefore 
“ Aviation, its Principles, its Present and Future,” by 
Sidney F. Walker, R.N., is a welcome volume and an 
excellent primer for the student of aerial navigation. 
In addition to an historical chapter, there are others 
dealing with the balloon and the dirigible, the glider 
and the aeroplane, with many explanatory illustrations. 
“ Syndicalism,” by J. H. Harley, M.A., is another volume 
dealing with a subject which is occupying many men’s 
minds at the moment. “The Evolution of Living 
Organisms,” by E. S. Goodrich, M.A, F.R.S., with 
illustrations, may be read in conjunction with “ Embryo- 
logy, the Beginnings of Life,” by Professor Gerald 
Leighton, M.D., F.R.S.E. ; and “Dietetics,” by Alexander 
Bryce, M.D., D.P.H., is another volume on a somewhat 
kindred subject. Star-gazers will take an interest in 
“Practical Astronomy with the Unaided Eye,” by H. 
Macpherson, jun., F.R.A.S., which contains many figures 
in the text; while those inclined to the occult will wel- 
come “ Theosophy,” by Mrs. Annie Besant, President of 
the Theosophical Society, whose portrait is given as a 
frontispiece. There is a capital biography of “Oliver 
Cromwell,” with portrait showing the warts, by Hilda 
Johnstone, M.A., assistant lecturer in history at Man- 
chester University ; and another biography is “ Thomas 
Carlyle,” also with portrait, by the Rev. L. Maclean 
Watt, M.A., which includes a chapter on the Sage of 
Chelsea’s “Cromwell.” The remaining volumes are 


“Aristotle,” by Professor A. E. Taylor, F.B.A.; “Rudolf 
Eucken: A Philosophy of Life,” by A. J. Jones, M.A, 





both with portraits; and “Insurance as a Means of In- 
vestment,” by W. A. Robertson, F.F.A. The series is 
altogether an admirable one, it caters for all tastes, the 
volumes are well produced, and remarkably cheap at 
the price charged. 





The Love-Seeker: A Guide to Marriage. By Maun 
CuurRTON BrasBy. (Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE brightness and vivacity with which this book is 
written carry with them a certain amount of charm, 
although, if the authoress did not assure us that she 
pursued “a policy of splendid isolation,” we should cer- 
tainly have credited her with following in the wake of 
the “advanced” thinkers to whom the words honour 
and faith are anathema. There is very little that is 
fresh, and a great deal that is unconvincing—to say 
nothing of inconsistent—in Mrs. Braby’s book. On 
page 80 we read: “ The deepest of women’s wrongs lies 
in these age-old traditions that men have decreed shall 
govern the different sexes, and which wi// mever be 
altered” —the italics are ours—“ by any political liberty 
nor honours of citizenship.” On page 143 we have: 
“Some day the long-awaited feminist prophet will arise, 
bearing the golden gospel that is going to make a new 
heaven and a new earth.” Not very reconcilable pass- 
ages these. On page 43 she rejoices that men and 
women can now meet on equal grounds, while on page 
112 a lament is raised because engaged couples 
have no opportunity except to act and sham all the 
way through the period immediately preceding their 
marriage. But we must cease to quote, for 
doubtless the book was written to amuse, and, if the 
authoress does not take herself seriously, why should 
we do so? Besides, it is really kind and good of her 
to approve of one “remark” in the Marriage Service. 
We would recommend that a chapter be read one week, 
another week taken to forget all about it, and the pro- 
cess repeated—in fact, the same way as we digest Enid’s 
column in the Referee. 





Pan’s Garden. By ALGERNON Biackwoop. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 
THE tender subtlety of Mr. Blackwood’s work is now 
widely recognised. It has never been made more evident 
than in this curious and fragmentary collection which 
makes up the volume under review. Its pages are 
redolent of mystic woodland aisles and of the leaf- 
perfumed wind. But, although the author begins his 
volume with the characteristic study, “The Man Whom 
the Trees Loved,” he has not confined himself to the 
breath of the forest alone. He has gone afield, and has 
brought in the sea and the snow as steeds to the mystic 
chariot of his art. Here, “The Sea-Fit” and “The 
Glamour of the Snows ” represent in a sense companion 
pictures, and in its own fashion the one is as powerful 
as the other. For sheer lingering pathos, well shorn of 
its mawkish element, “The Attic” undoubtedly stands 
as one of the most notable achievements in the book. 
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Some readers might perhaps find fault with the pre- 
dominance of a single note; but, admitted this, the fail- 
ing detracts very little from the remarkable merit of the 
collection. 





* e 
Fiction 

A Daughter of the Morning. By Hucu DE SELINCcOURT. 

(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
AS it mere coincidence that, after reading 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s latest book, a certain 
poem which begins, “By this he knew she wept 
with waking eyes,” haunted us with its sad, 
solemn organ-tones? We find in “A Daughter 
of the Morning,” despite its charm of writing, and 
its pages of thoughtful and amusing dialogue, little 
but sadness; one would imagine that, instead of being 
a practised author and a competent critic, Mr. de Sélin- 
court was one of the crowd, anxious to shock the sensi- 
bilities, keen on finding a fresh situation of the weariful 
“problem ” description. He has undoubtedly found it 
here, but frankly it is unpleasant—a man’s mistress wel- 
comed by his invalid wife for the sake of the possible 
child; and no amount of draping with roses will make 
it less so. This is a pity, after the delightful promise 
of “A Fair House,” and it is not the only shadow on 
the book. That a woman so strictly and innocently 
brought up as was Constance to the age of twenty-eight 
should suddenly undergo a smart vo/te-face and virtually 
—not virtuously—ask another woman’s husband to visit 
her is quite incredible. He failed her at the last, having 
reserves of strength which she did not suspect; he was 
“a coward,” and this constituted her trial; “the know- 
ledge seared and burnt her.” Somehow the sense of 
proportion is lacking from this novel; and we are doubly 
sorry, for there are memorable pages, and some perfectly 
delightful characters, and certain metaphors and sen- 
tences that mark Mr. de Sélincourt as of the tribe of 
Henry James. Perhaps in his next work he will hark 
back from “Modern Love” to “Love in the Valley,” 

and recapture the magic spell. 





The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Micnaet Fair- 
LEss. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
ONCE in a way an obscure writer steals quietly into the 
halls of Fame, unheralded by the strident trumpetings 
that make assault on expectation, and almost unassisted 
by any wiles of the adroit publisher. There is little to 
proclaim a prodigy save the rare intuition of a chance 
critic, until one day we discover with a mild shock of 
surprise that this is a book everybody is reading. It is 
something after this fashion that “ Michael Fairless” has 
won her way to what is now almost certainly a classic 
vogue. It is only about ten years since “The Road- 
mender” appeared by instalments in a short-lived publi- 
cation called The Pilot, and not more than five since Mr. 
Blatchford, in a tardy review, claimed for it an affinity 
with the “Imitatio” and the “Urn Burial.” To-day 


Messrs. Duckworth issue a “Roadmender Series” with 
books dedicated to the author and her chief creation, 
and multiply editions of the original work from pocket 
volumes to éditions de luxe. 

This issue of “The Gathering of Brother Hilarius” is 
in the “uniform” half-crown series. It is a book of a 
different order from “ The Roadmender”—a little mediz- 
val romance, in fact, wherein a young novice learns “to 
hunger and to love” amid the terrors of the Black Death, 
returns with the awesome knowledge to his monastery to 
become at length its Prior, and, happy in that knowledge, 
yields up his life for his fellows. Yet it is similar— 
similar in its wistful beauty, in its easy charm of melodi- 
ous prose, and in the scheme of life which it traverses. 
To quote the fitting phrases of the little prefatory note, 
“Through this little book runs the road of life, the 
common road of men, the white highway that Hilarius 
watched from the monastery gate and Brother Ambrose 
saw nearing its end in the Jerusalem of his heart.” The 
many who know “The Roadmender® will need no 
further recommendation. The few who do not will not 
regret coming to know, through this tasteful re-issue, 
that same white highway along which, for her brief span, 
Marjorie Fairless Barber toiled and dreamed and 
suffered, and suffering found difficult leisure to tell her 
dreams. 





Her Majesty the Flapper. 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


WE have all of us long been acquainted with His 
Majesty the Baby, and now Mr. A. E. James introduces 
us to “Her Majesty the Flapper,” in whom we cannot 
fail to recognise a very near relation to our young 
friend the Tomboy; for, if a trifle sedate com- 
pared to the latter, she is, on the other hand, far more 
mischievous. Mr. James’s Flapper “is very pretty and 
just fifteen” when we make her acquaintance, and she 
wears her hair in one of those long plaits which you 
can pull over your shoulder, and which have a tendency 
to flap about in a most uncontrollable manner—hence 
the name Flapper. As time goes on, the plait becomes 
a door-knocker. 


By A. E. James. (Stanley 


Now, the Door-knocker is included under the cate- 
gory of Flaps, because it consists, I understand, of 
the original Flap turned up double underneath and 
secured with a bow. But it marks the end of Flapper- 
hood and heralds the approach of Full-Fledgedom. 


This breezily entertaining book is made up of a series 
of highly amusing episodes during the adolescence, or 
Flapperhood, of this truly precocious young person, who 
rejoices in the names of Patricia Veronica Muriel, and 
is a very sharp thorn in the sides of all who have to do 
with her. They are partly related by herself and partly 
by her Cousin Bobbie, some twenty years her senior, 
whose occupation in life appears to be to get her out 
of her innumerable scrapes, many of which he more or 
less unconsciously helps her into. Mr. James writes 
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with a light touch, and his volume will provoke many a 
hearty laugh ; but, as there is a slight sameness between 
several of the episodes, they will prove more enjoyable 
if read at intervals. 





The Holiday Round. By A. A. Mitne. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 


VERY many of our readers probably have turned each 
week to the particular page of Punch where Mr. Milne’s 
humorous dialogues and fantasies are to be found; they 
will be glad to see these gathered into a second volume, 
companion to the “ Day’s Play,” which appeared some 
time ago. The conversations and mishaps of a holiday, 
the making of a Christmas story, the expositions of 
various “Successful Lives,” and many other themes 
provide Mr. Milne with opportunities for laughter, and 
for the inducement of laughter in others, of which he 
takes full avail. He disdains the ordinary “knock- 
about ” fun of the farcical writer; his quips and jokes 
are delicate, requiring the dainty palate for their finest 
appreciation. More than this we need hardly say, save 
that, when in need of that laughter which is better than 
a doctor’s bill, we shall take down the “Day’s Play” 
and the “ Holiday Round,” settle cosily in our chair, and 
proceed to enjoy them once again. 





The Naked Soul: Three Years in a Woman’s Life. By 
LouisE Heitcers. (Stephen Swift and Co. 6s.) 


IT is not fair to suggest that “The Naked Soul” is an 
imitation of Karin Michaelis’s “Dangerous Age,” but, 
with the exception that the former book is less morbid 
than the one Marcel Prévost sent on its way with such 
a fine piece of writing for introduction, there is a simi- 
larity in their style. Both are written in the form of 
a diary, and profess to reveal the inner workings of a 
woman’s mind. There is nothing helpful, hopeful, or 
happy in these outpourings, and it seems to us a pity 
that anyone who can handle a pen as well as Miss 
Heilgers can handle one does not put her talents to a 
better and more healthful use. She has good powers 
of description, and might very well write a book dealing 
with mankind in all aspects instead of limiting herself 
to portray the warped and bilious outlook of a selfish 
and disappointed woman. 





My Lord the Felon. By Heapon Hitt. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are, of course, no psychological subtleties about - 


this story ; we do not expect them. When the long-lost 
heir to an earldom steps into the first chapter in order 
to burgle the safe in his father’s library, psychology 
steps back. When, to continue the metaphor, that heir 
is reinstated by his father, and murders that father with- 
out any particularly pressing cause or inducement, 
psychology takes to its heels, for the aforesaid heir is 





neither a lunatic nor a consistent criminal of the type 
that Lombroso loved—he is simply an unreal, incon- 
sistent absurdity. The other characters are not innocent 
of that tendency to exaggerated attribute beloved of 
melodrama writers, and the hero is kept too much in the 
shade to enable us to give him our sympathy to any 
great extent, while the love interest in the book is— 
to descend to paradox—uninteresting. 


Mr. Headon Hill has overdone his mystery to an ex- 
tent that renders it irritating; if he found it convenient 
to split an infinitive in order to express himself, he split 
the unoffending thing, presumably with an axe. The 
story, as a whole, is a slight variant on a very old theme, 
and its effect on the reader is that of playing both sides 
in a game of draughts—all the trouble of the game is 
there, and very little of the excitement. We may add 
that, although French maids and country policemen, 
revolvers and amateur detectives, and felonious actions 
on the part of two or three people are plentiful enough 
—as is proper to a story of this kind—there is not a soli- 
tary convicted felon in the book to justify its title. It 
is frank, unblushing melodrama, minus the saving grace 
of realism. 





The Brothers Karamazov. A Novel in Four Parts and an 
Epilogue by Fvopor Dostoevsky. Translated from 
the Russian by Constance GARNETT. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THIS volume is a wonderful production at the price. 
The story has been very ably translated by Constance 
Garnett, who has done much good work in rendering 
Tolstoy and other Russian novelists familiar to English 
readers. The author of this very long novel writes with 
an intimate acquaintance of Russian life and gives strik- 
ing pictures of many of its phases. Aloysha, one of the 
chief characters, is a monk, and shows a very Christian 
disposition. His two brothers are wild characters 
brimming over with good impulses one minute and bar- 
baric the next, almost like children in their want of con- 
trol of their emotions. In fact, the general impression 
the book gives is that of thunderstorm and sunshine 
rapidly following each other. 


The evolution of Russia and its peoples is shown in 
the conversations, some of great Iength, and the Russian 
judicial procedure in all its stages is exemplified by @ 
trial for murder. The want of control produces in some 
of the characters something nearly approaching insanity, 
but on this account the book, although so long, is quite 
interesting and gives us real life and men and women 
with primitive passions on which they act, and not dolls. 
The translator has omitted nothing, and consequently in 
places the language is rather vulgar, but at the same 
time natural. As in all countries in which the religion 
is a superstitious one, the rebound carries the thinkers 
too far in the opposite direction, but in any case the 
people are thinking, and that is better than remaining 
in deadly ignorance. The preface should be carefully 
read, as it explains much. 
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Shorter Notices 


In “The Sign” (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) a Breton 
menhir, whether by accident or design on the part of 
Mrs. Romilly Fledden we know not, stands out and sur- 
vives thought of all the other characters—except, per- 
haps, the Beggars—who play their parts for our benefit. 
So far as the book is concerned, the menhir is greater 
than the cross, whose sufferings Monih sought in vain 
to bear, that she might expiate the sins of her people. 
Poor Monih! In spite of her purity, she was too human, 
too nearly akin to the menhir people, to accomplish her 
aim. It is impossible to give an idea of the plot of such 
a book as this, for what plot there is is entirely second- 
ary to atmosphere. We are made to feel the presence 
of the world and the flesh—and of God; we are led 
to a sense of the pity that is akin to love for human 
frailty; we are impressed by the faint suggestions of 
Breton folk-lore strewn throughout the work, and, 
granted some slight knowledge of other lands outside 
England, are able to feel the slight yet compelling in- 
fluence of these /andes of Brittany, and to recognise 
that life there, by reason of this influence, is different 
from other life. We are conscious of these things while 
we read, and only in the pause for thought which comes 
at the end of a moving book are we conscious of the 
art which has effaced itself and left only such fine results 
—we realise, then, the skill with which minor characters, 
like a Greek choros, have played to us and on us to 
such purpose. The book is almost Greek in conception, 
quite Greek in execution. Save by the one chance in 
a thousand—which we sincerely wish may be its lot—it 
is too fine a work to appeal to the big public, but those 
whose tastes incline to literature rather than popular 
fiction will read, remember, and keep. 

Mrs. Stanley Wrench is very unkind to her characters 
in “Pillars of Smoke” (John Long. 6s.). The scene 
is laid on an Oxfordshire farm, and rural, lower middle 
class life is realistically depicted. Jess, the heroine, is 
made to undergo trial upon trial, and finally renounces 
all idea of the marriage upon which she had set her 
heart, for the sake of keeping her brother sober—a 
rather unconvincing sacrifice. The book contains quite 
a number of other characters which are well but rather 
monotonously drawn, and a quantity of other incidents. 
The authoress has specialised in local colour to some 
purpose, and has given us an excellent reproduction of 
rural Oxfordshire. She has given us, also, an interest- 
ing story—but it is no more than that. Apparently she 
aimed at writing a big tragedy; if that is so, she has 
failed. 


The plot of “The Trespasser” (Duckworth and Co. : 


6s.) is tawdry and commonplace; the treatment, on the 
other hand, is excellent, but it does not quite redeem the 
story. We are not asked to sympathise with the charac- 
ters, but to stand and watch their dissection: thus we 
demand, perhaps unreasonably, that the operation shall 
be accomplished without the drawing down of the 
operator to the level of his material. We grant that Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence has given us a fine study of a somewhat 











abnormal woman in Helena, and just as good a study 
of a fairly normal man in his presentment of Siegmund, 
but we resent and dislike them both. We perceive from 
this book that the author has the power to fill a larger 
canvas with a much finer picture, for here a finished 
craftsman has devoted time and care to material un- 
worthy of his skill. 


In spite of rather uneven writing and a forbidding 
title, Mr. Alec Holmes, in “The Emporium” (George 
Allen and Co. 6s.), has written an excellent story. Mr. 
Philip Du Cane, who conceives the idea of the “em- 
porium,” interests us from the start, and convinces us 
of his reality in all things but that of his love for Cicely. 
There is the merit of the book; its characters live for 
us. From these same materials another writer might 
have fashioned an old-style melodrama, for in the 
wastrel Sir Guy, in Judith, and in the theatrical Vauren- 
nan, financier, is ample scope for melodrama. This 
story, however, is marked throughout by restraint and 
delicately conveyed suggestions which have more force: 
than assertions; if at times the style is a little too epi- 
grammatic, it never falls short of being interesting. 


Since Anthony Hope gave us stories of Zenda and: 
young Rupert, those little imaginary kingdoms of the 
Near East have had much to answer for, and “ Crowns,” 
by Miss Winifred M. MacNab (Lynwood and Co. 6s.), 
is yet another Ruritanian romance, though this time it is. 
“Winseigna” to which we are introduced. Equally 
with its setting, the plot argues imitative rather than: 
creative talent. In spite of its threadbare sub- 
ject, however, this book compels interest by reason of 
its minor characters. Father Benoit is an admirable 
study, and the North Country sea-captain is almost equa!’ 
with the little priest in the matter of fine drawing. In 
the portrait of Gerald Morne, the hero, we are faced 
with a character who compels our sympathy, and from 
this one study we feel convinced that the authoress will 
yet accomplish work of an enduring kind, if she will 
leave Ruritanian history alone and come back to life. 

In “ Amor Vincit”” (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) Mrs. R. 
S. Garnett works out a very simple plot: Richard Hol- 
linscough, knowing, yet not believing, that Lizzie Lomas 
is in love with Big Jack Beresford, worries her into 
marriage, only to see her die of consumption. The 
ensuing feud between brooding, embittered Hollinscough: 
and Beresford occupies the greater part of the book, 
until at the end, after Beresford’s death, his half-sister 
steps in and—amor vincit! Such, in brief, is the plot, 
but it is worked out with unusual care and depth of 
insight. We are made to realise the strong weakness 
of Jack Beresford and the weak strength of his enemy— 
who won the fight. We feel the force of old Hannah's. 
lifelong hatred for her master’s enemy and her own; ~ 
we realise the shallow nature of Lizzie Lomas even in 
the moments when she almost wins more than our pity ; 
and, turning from the people to their surroundings, we 
see the stern, rugged country which produces characters 
like these. Even in its most sordid scenes there is 
redeeming strength in the work, which, as a whole, is 
worthy of a very high place in modern fiction. 
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The Literary Traveller 
By W. H. KOEBEL. 


if is a rather curious coincidence that, since the time 

when I described the voyage of a dinghy from 
London to the Black Sea, a couple of weeks ago, I 
have received details of an expedition of a widely 
different order, which intends to follow the same route. 
But this expedition does not mean to conclude its busi- 
ness at the shores of the Black Sea. It aspires to pro- 
ceed directly over it, but without touching its waters, 
on its way to India. From this it will already have 
become evident that the proposed excursion is one by 
aeroplane. Those responsible for the idea consider that 
the journey, effected from England to India in this way, 
should occupy about twelve days. This estimate, in the 
case of an aeroplane, seems an essentially reasonable 
one. In a venture of this sort, however, there is no 
doubt that the time occupied in the mere flying con- 
stitutes one of the quite minor considerations. The 
questions affecting the various halts and the obtaining 
of the necessary supplies throughout the route are far 
more important. For this reason, even should no hitch 
attend the flight, it is clear that the allowance of twelve 
days is not so unduly liberal as it might appear on paper 
at the first glimpse. It has already been proved that 
the element of uncertainty enters more fully into flight 
than into any other method of progress. 


* * * 


The arrangements for this particular flight are, I be- 
lieve, not yet finally completed; but it is to be hoped 
that nothing will be allowed to stand in the way of the 
attempt. As a test of the capabilities of the modern 
aeroplane—if the adjective be permissible—it will be 
supreme. As to the picturesque elements of this unique 
excursion, they are, of course, boundless. For, after 
leaving Europe by way of Constantinople, the route in- 
cludes such stopping-places as Konieh, Aleppo, Bagdad, 
Bushire, and a winging to the north of the Persian Gulf. 
It is true that the Arabs of the Tripoli coast have become 
accustomed to the sight of the hostile Italian air vessels, 
and have even a captured one in their possession. But 
this is very different from a friendly flight through the 
heart of a country whose Sultans and Kadis have fur- 
nished romance for all the world. In a sense, of course, 
the thing is desecration. What right has an aeroplane— 
a creation of the very latest West—to fly over the soil 
where the camel caravans plod and the almond-eyed 
damsels lurk behind their veils in precisely the same 
fashion which they have done since the race first wan- 
dered into the country to take up its abode? Doubtless 
the question will be answered soon enough. When this 
happens, the stupefaction along the old caravan routes 
will alone be worth the journey—could one be there to 
witness it. 

* * * 


According to the majority of captains, pursers, and 





officers of liners, the average passenger is a being who 
occupies his time on board by asking endless questions 
and by suggesting innumerable impossibilities. In the 
frank opinion of many of these, he is a necessary evil— 
necessary, since he is profitable; evil, since he is brain- 
less, helpless, and discontented. The condemnation is 
a little sweeping. There may be some cause for it; but, 
after all, the passenger is human, and grumbling, when 
all is said and done, is the natural recreation of those 
who are idle against their will. Hence, perhaps, this 
pessimism on the part of the mercantile marine officials. 
Certainly some complaints which a number of travellers 
are emitting just now would seem extraordinarily un- 
reasonable. They concern the boat deck, which cn 
many liners constitutes one of the most pleasant places 
in the entire vessel. Owing to the new life-saving pre- 
cautions which entail the carriage of a largely increased 
number of boats, the amount of free space on these 
upper decks has become much diminished. There is no 
doubt that not a few of the more implacable travellers 
take this as a personal grievance. They fail to realise 
that the additional means of safety must necessarily be 
acquired at the cost of some of the coveted promenade 
space. I have on several recent occasions heard the 
theory vigorously expounded that the “company should 
sling the boats somewhere down below,” in sublime dis- 
regard of the fact that storms still rage and the waters 
are still apt to sweep away the lesser craft injudiciously 
exposed to their force. 


* * * 


As a matter of fact, it seems to me that almost too 
much stress is being laid on deliverance by means of 
boats in the modern circumstances of shipping. Ina 
matter such as this it is difficult to judge at what point 
complete safety is reached. Granted that sufficient 
accommodation is provided for every soul on board, 
there is still the possibility of an accident leaving the 
vessel with a list sufficiently acute to allow the lowering 
of the boats on only one side of the ship. In a case such 
as this, it follows that the accommodation is halved. 
Indeed, I cannot help thinking that the time will come 
when less reliance will be placed on boats for the pur- 
pose of saving an entire ship’s company—so far, at all 
events, as the passenger liners are concerned. In these 
days of the Marconi apparatus, the long and perilous 
journeys in small craft towards the nearest land are no 
longer necessary. In time of trouble the wireless 
messages will turn the bows of a dozen ocean grey- 
hounds to the spot of the calamity. Thus it is merely 
a question of waiting until assistance arrives. Surely 
for this purpose structures in the shape of rafts would 
be safer and more practical than the boats which in the 
best of circumstances have to perform such a giddy 
journey down the tall ship’s side. Providing that no 
headway were necessary, as is now the case, it should 
be possible to construct rafts of a roomy type which 
would afford almost the same security as the deck of a 
steamship. This, I believe, is the method which will 
find favour in the future. 
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The Theatre 


“A Young Man’s Fancy” at: the 
Criterion Theatre 


R. H. V. ESMOND has written many plays in 
diverse manners; from the severe “Grierson’s 

Way” even unto the charming and sentimental “One 
Summer’s Day”; all have been clever, many success- 
ful. Thus we had high hopes for “A Young Man’s 
Fancy,” more especially as the cast contained many 
capable artists. But really they had nothing much to do. 
The play is a nice little old-fashioned one with a grace- 
ful trimming of geniality, a few slight, bright sketches of 
character, a dash of wit, and a great deal of stilted lan- 
guage, make-believe and artificiality. It may be liked, 
for there is no hint in it of things as they are, no bother- 
ing realities, no flesh and blood or psychic pain or vic- 
tory, nor any uncomfortable affairs of that kind. It is 
merely a fairly well-contrived theatrical play, which 
helps no one, hurts no one, and interests but moderately. 

It is one more case of clever players trying to galvanise 
a moribund piece of work into life, succeeding in parts, 
and failing as a whole. The “ Hon. Gerald Porth” (Mr. 
Charles Maude) is the young man of family whose fancy 
slightly turns to thoughts of an American heiress—the 
“Ella Grant” of Miss Enid Bell; but for no better 
reason than because she is suggested as a suitable wife 
by his family he turns away from the path of millions 
and woos “Cora” (Miss Dora Barton), the daughter of 
the owner of a very smart flower shop. But “Cora” 
has managed to marry a peer who dresses in the 1830 
manner with small whiskers, “Lord Pierton” (Mr. 
Roland Pertwee). Thus all soon comes right, and Gerald 
and his Ella are to be happy ever after. 

This little story would hardly have held the audience 
in their seats but for the fact that Mr. C. M. Lowne was 
“Lord Porth,” the father of Gerald, and Miss Lottie 
Venne was Gerald’s aunt—the self-important and amus- 
ing “Lady Julia Ventermere.” The acting of this last 
character makes the play. Lady Julia—like so many 
small ladies in modern plays—is always arranging every- 
body’s business and managing things generally. Fortu- 
nately in this piece she is always on the wrong track, 
and her absurd desire to set right the affairs of others 
turns to laughter, in which she is quite unable to join. 
Although Miss Venne has been seen in a good number 
of parts she has never played one quite in this manner, 
and her delightful sense of character and comedy makes 
her rather impossible rédle a refreshment and delight. 
Without her, “ A Young Man’s Fancy” would prove one 
of the most pointless comedies of later days; but, with 
her as “ Lady Julia,” there is always a chance that the 
audience will be amused and interested. Another part, 
of small importance unfortunately, but equally admir- 
able, is that of Lord Porth’s valet, “Worgan.” This is 
played by Mr. Thomas Weguelin with an amount of 
discreet truth which makes us regret his early retire- 
ment from the play. But, on the other hand, the quality 












of his method might have made the conventions of the 
others a little too obvious, and thus robbed us of the 
mild amusement that Mr. Esmond provides. As an 
essay in genial comedy, the piece is of interest, but the 
author still keeps us waiting for a complete and accom- 
plished work on such agreeable lines. 


“The Little Cafe” at the Playhouse 


WHATEVER Mr. Cyril Maude does is very pleasant. 
If only the many other characters in “The Little 
Café” were as bright and jolly as that of Albert 
Loriflan, the waiter who inherits £32,000 and is almost 
cheated out of 200,000 francs, all would be well. As 
it is, the new farce by M. Tristan Bernard presents the 
always welcome Mr. Maude, who matters a great deal, 
and some fifty other people, who really do not seem to 
count in the very least. There are people who run 
cafés, motor-car agents, jewellers, colonels, extra- 
ordinary ladies, such as the Bianca Poggiapartico of 
Miss Maidie Hope and the Bérengére D’Acquitane of 
Miss Madeline Seymour, and the daughter of the Little 
Café, Yvonne, Miss Vera Coburn, and dozens of others 
in beautiful dresses; but there is a lack of objectivity 
in their actions and words which is unforgivable even in 
the lightest farce. The entertainment has been success- 
ful in Paris, and I hope there are thousands of people 
who will like it here. It would be a happiness to feel 
that the general public is so light-hearted and can be 
so easily amused. The three acts are taken at break- 
neck speed, and yet the emptiness and vagueness of 
the whole thing is not hidden for a moment. But this 
brings one back to the art of Mr. Cyril Maude, which 
enables the audience to appreciate the play as a whole. 


Of course, he is not the least like an ordinary French 
waiter. Albert Loriflan is really Mr. Maude, looking 
younger and more lively than ever, with a gay little 
moustache, and a charming smile and a little note of 
sincerity and almost tears in regard to his love for the 
café lady, Yvonne. This young person, by the way, 
appears absolutely uninteresting and uninterested in 
Albert. But his money makes her mind go round, and 
in the end, after some of the wildest fooling ever seen, 
even on the English stage, they love and propose to be 
happy. The waiter at the “Little Café” is never any- 
thing like the character he represents, but he is some- 
thing much more agreeable. He seems to the onlooker 
to be a clever, lively young gentleman—shall we say in 
the Guards ?—who is awfully good at amateur theatri- 
cals, and is going to play the part of the French waiter 
for all it is worth—at the same time not drop his 
pleasant voice, his distinguished air, his rather crude 
sense of fun, and all that sort of thing. The result at 
the Playhouse is quite curious and attractive. It is 
new in a way, and, like all successes in art, unintentional, 
the unexpected gift of the gods. We do not mind that 
Miss Seymour, who looks most beautiful, sings an 
ineffective song; we do not care that the characters 
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are mere pantomime figures, and we hardly notice how 
splendidly the piece is put on the stage, and how gay 
and successful are the fancy costumes of Mr. Tom 
Heslewood. All we know, or care to know, is that Mr. 
Maude is at his gayest, and that there are three acts 
of animated, disconnected, far-fetched fun. 


The Empire 


THE charm of Mlle. Lydia Kyasht lends its meaning 
to the dance episode, “First Love,” which de- 
lighted the audience the other night. At this theatre 
the interest of the public appears particularly difficult 
to hold. One noted that Mr. Barnold’s dogs and 
monkeys could not make much headway. Mr. Johnson 
Clark, the ventriloquist, found it very hard work to 
make his slight jokes effective. He even tried the old- 
world comedian’s trick of saying he would wait for his 
audience to laugh, or that they would see his joke by- 
and-by. It might be pointed out to all the old-fashioned 
music-hall performers who use this form of insult that 
it is not the audience who do not perceive their attempts 
at humour, but the feebleness of its quality which in- 
duces silence. 

“First Love,” which Mlle. Kyasht has invented, 
and for which music has been selected from the 
work of Glinka, for which, also, Mr. Cuthbert Clarke 
has written a gavotte, is a delightful relief after some 
of the turns of an older day. There is not quite the 
glamour of the Russians at Covent Garden, not quite 
the mystery and attraction of scene or the devilry of 
the dancing ; but there are grace and charm, brightness 
and clearly expressed intention. Mlle. Kyasht translates 
the idea of first love into dancing steps, and she, with 
M. Alex Volinin, carry through their little scene of 
poetry and passion with delicious smoothness and skill. 
There is always perfection of grace, delicacy of move- 
ment, and the tip-toe convention of the tenderness and 
the exquisite pirouettes of ballet love-affairs. The 
whole effect is charming, and the crowds which come 
and go help the dancers by the beauty of their dresses 
and the soft cadence of their leisured movements. As 
Mlle. Kyasht and M. Volinin present “First Love,” it 
seems a very easy and graceful affair. The successes 
are so effectively accomplished, the mistakes and worries 
do not last. It is all very pleasant; there is nothing 
half so cheap in life as love’s young dream. There is 
only one point. Mlle. Kyasht and M. Volinin are very 
young, of course, yet they seem just a little accomplished 
and sophisticated for “ First Love”; it has arrived, but 
it has come a little late. 

The lively revue, “Everybody's Doing It,” is even 
more amusing now than when first produced. Mr. 
Farren Soutar’s “Sir Herbert Tree as Mr. George 
Grossmith ” is one of the cleverest things in an enter- 
tainment which only needs cutting a little to be the most 
laughable satire in town. 


EGAN MEw. 





Foreign Reviews 


La ReEvvuE BLEUE. 


August 17—M. Faguet contributes an amusing 
“Eloge de la Haine”—a historical and philosophical dis- 
quisition, in which the various aspects of this sentiment 
are shown to be “la personnalité qui se défend.” He 
concludes wittily, “S’il faut absolument avoir une haine, 
me dit mon ami, jé choisis la haine de la haine.” Letters 
of Georges Halphen, a young officer of Faidherbe, are 
published ; his mother, to whom many of the letters are 
addressed, must have been a “ mother of the Gracchi” ; 
we should have liked to see her replies. M. Louis Bat- 
cave writes of the theatricals of Auteuil in the eighteenth 
century. M. Alphonse Roux tells the Wertheresque 
love-story of Sergent the Conventionnel. M. Paul 
Mimande records the early days of Vichy, basing him- 
self largely on the memoirs of Fléchier. A précis is 
given of a recent article in THE ACADEMY on Mr. 
Patterson’s “Zola Dictionary.” 


August 24.—The Souvenirs of Amédée de Pastoret 
are concluded with the evacuation of Witebsk. M. Paul 
Louis passes on to another Socialism—the Italian, which 
appears to be in a critical state. M. Menant, by way of 
prelude to the story of Gérald Aungier, describes the 
transfer of Bombay to the English in 1665; interesting 
is the fulfilled prophecy of the Portuguese Viceroy, Mello 
de Castro. M. L. Villat writes of Mme. de Saint-Amour, 
an early faith-healer. M. Guérinot is excellent on the 
Hindu Nirvana. 


August 31—M. Menant, after a short account of Pre- 
sident Oxenden, in the course of which he takes Ander- 
son to task for belittling the pioneers of English domina- 
tion in India, passes on to Gérald Aungier, one of the 
greatest of early administrators, the real founder of 
Bombay, and a crowning example of the folly of Louis 
XIV’s religious policy. M. Lucien Maury has been 
taking a holiday, to some purpose, in Stockholm. M. 
Albalat finds new beauties in Moliére, and sets us 
wondering when he remarks in parenthesis, “ Moliére n’a 
pas d’esprit.” “Emile lintarissable ”—né Faguet—talks 
admirably of Charles Lamb. “Il n’y a pas de raison” 
he admits “d’en parler aujourd’hui plutét qu’un autre 
jour. J’en parle aujourd’hui parce que je viens de le 
relire.” Still Lamb is rather a favourite literary dish 
over the water. 


L’AcTION NATIONALE. 


In the August number General Lebas compares the 
situation of France with that of Germany with regard 
to the command of their respective armies in war. His 
analysis, which is to be continued, is unfavourable to the 
present French arrangement. M. Marius Richard pleads 
for more numerous and efficient canals. M. Gaston Jése 
expounds, with implied approval, the Italian monopoly 
of life-insurance; M Yves Guyot combats the system 
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from the old-fashioned Liberal point of view. M. Paix- 
Séailles reviews M. Lémonon’s work on British foreign 
policy, which he seems to agree with the author in 
judging cynical and opportunist. 


La REvuE DES ETuDES NAPOLEONIENNES. 

In the September number M. Driault, continuing his 
“ Souvenirs du Centenaire,” brings the Grande Armée to 
Moscow and out again. The whole episode is admirably 
narrated; perhaps the most significant incident is the 
belated attempt of Napoleon to learn, at Moscow, some- 
thing of the history and institutions of Russia. M. 
Albert Cassagne analyses the uneasy relations of 
Napoleon and Chateaubriand. M. Marcel Dunon, 
a propos of recent books, gives the history of Switzer- 
land during the Napoleonic hegemony ; the Swiss never 
quite made up their minds about Napoleon ; their repre- 
sentative probably voiced their dominant thought to 
him when he spoke of “le voeu de rester dans notre 
petitesse.” A feature of the present number is seventeen 
pages of “Bibliographie Napoléonienne de l Année 
IQII.” 


La REvvuE CriTIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

August 17—M. Bloch has warm praise for Mr. Grier- 
son’s “ Manual of the Kashmiri Language,” and also 
approves of Mr. Endle’s book on the Kacharis. The 
new Tiibingen “Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte” is 
praised for its successful attempt at impartiality. M. 
Pfister analyses M. Gaston May’s “La Lutte pour le 
Frangais en Lorraine avant 1870,” in which the modern 
réles are shown reversed. M. Bourciez criticises M. 
Dauzat’s “Philosophie de Langage,” disapproving the 
author’s “égalitarien ” ideas in philology. 

August 24.—M. Maspero speaks of various Anglo- 
American book’ on Egyptology, including Mr. Wallis 
Budge’s “Coptic Biblical Texts”; he also deals with M. 
Naville’s “Papyrus Funéraires de la XXI* Dynastie,” 
and propounds a new theory for the transition from 
hieroglyphic to hieratic writing. M. Loisy also is well 
represented ; his most interesting task is in connection 
with Herr Fiebig’s works on the parables and miracles of 
Christ, viewed from the standpoint of rabbinical 
teaching. 

August 31—Another Maspero number. Among the 
books reviewed by the eminent Egyptolozist are 
M. H. Gauthier’s “ Livre des Rois d’Egypte,” Professor 
Petrie’s annual account of the researches of the British 
School, and Herr Borchardt’s monograph on the sup- 
posed portrait of Queen Tiyi, in the possession of Dr. 
James Simon, “ |’ceuvre capitale de la sculpture égyptienne 
sur bois,” or “4 peu prés.” M. Hauvette discusses Mr. 
R. T. Holbrook’s work on the portraits of Dante. A 


number of official documents relating to the Revolution 
are noticed. 


VaRIA. 
In the May-June number of the Journal de Psycho- 
logie Normale et Pathologique M. Paul Verrier gives a 
shorter exposé of his theory, which he has developed at 





greater length elsewhere, and of which we may speak 
later, on “lisochronisme en musique et en poésie.” 
Deutsche Lieder is a bijou little publication, contain- 
ing short poems, tiny reproductions of pictures, and 
amusing little “faits divers” connected with literature 
and art. The publisher is Hermann Kiehne of Nord- 
hausen. M. Marinetti has launched one more manifesto, 
with a specimen page of literature for futurists: we must 
quote a few words—“savates mitrailleuses = galets + 
ressac + grenouilles cliquetis sacs fusils canons 
ferraille atmosphére = plomb + lave + 300 puanteurs 
+ 50 parfums pavé matelas détritus crottin charognes 


flic-flac entassement chameaux bourricots tohubohu 
cloaque.” 








British Government in East Africa 
By Major P. W. Nort. 


ie a former article the writer dealt with the British 

East Africa Protectorate from the point of view 
of the white settler. Let us now look at the community 
as a whole. 

There are many different races. On the coast the 
Swahili, a people of mixed Arab and Bantu blood, 
whose language has spread all over the country, and 
is to the various savage tribes of the interior what 
“Pidgin English” is to the Chinese from different parts 
of China—a means of communicating with those whose 
language they do not understand. A Cantonese, for 
instance, and a man from one of the northern provinces 
of China cannot understand each other’s spoken language. 
Further north are many different tribes of savages, 
and everywhere along the railway, and everywhere 
where trade is to be done, is the native of India. 
As was pointed out in the previous article, the white 
settlers have a strong prejudice against anything and 
everything Indian. None the less, the Indian immigrant 
is an absolute necessity to the country. Without him, 
the trade of the country would almost come to a stand- 
still, and, if he does cut out the white trader in many 
cases, he also opens up trade with natives in places 
where no white man would have a chance. In dealing 
with the Indian population, moreover, the administration 
have to consider the effect upon opinion in India itself. 
The indignation there at the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa will be fresh in the minds of our readers. 
How, then, are the different interests of white colonists, 
British Indians, and natives to be dealt with? 


As was pointed out in THE ACADEMY of September 
28, the British Empire seems to require two different 
kinds of administrators—those to govern white men and 
those to govern black ones—whilst the worst kind, per- 
haps, for dealing with a young white community is the 
Indian Civil Servant. But this is a country which re- 
quires a combination of both; where are men with the 
necessary qualifications to be found? 

The Indian civilians rule our great Indian Empire. 
The great Dominions govern themselves. We have, 
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however, besides Indian Civil Servants, and Civil 
Servants of the great Dominions, officials of various 
Colonies where there are important communities of both 
white, brown, and yellow, as well as black races, to be 
dealt with. In such countries, for instance, as Ceylon 
and the Malay Peninsula, especially the latter, we have 
problems to deal with somewhat similar to those of the 
different races in East Africa. 


The late Governor of the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate had a wide knowledge of the great self- 
governing dominions, and had also been ruler of a black 
West African Colony. His successor has had a dis- 
tinguished career in ruling over a mixed population in a 
country where the interests of British planters and 
merchants, Chinese bankers, merchants, and others, 
down to the poorest classes, natives of India, Malay 
potentates and their subjects, have harmonised well, and 
where material prosperity has increased of recent years 
by leaps and bounds. He has, moreover, the great 
advantage for a ruler of British East Africa of being a 
Colonial, and not an Indian official. 








Notes and News 


The Child, the new medico-educational monthly jour- 
nal, edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack and published by 
Messrs. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd., begins with 
the October issue its third volume. The journal is de- 
voted to all interests relating to child welfare, and has 
the influential support of leading doctors and educa- 
tionists. 


The International Council for the Study of the Sea, 
now assembled at Copenhagen, has cabled congratula- 
tions to Sir John Murray on the publication of his work, 
“The Depths of the Ocean,” a book of great importance 
to the science of oceanography. The Council has suc- 
ceeded, in co-operation with the United States, in ex- 
tending its scheme of investigation to the American 
waters. 


The inaugural meeting of the eighteenth session of 
the Library Assistants’ Association will be held in the 
hall of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C., on Wednes- 
day, October 16, at 7.30 pm. The inaugural address 
will be delivered by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Worshipful Master of the 
Company. G. E. Briscoe Eyre, Esq., will preside. 


During the lifetime of Queen Victoria, Lady Lyttel- 


ton, who had been Superintendent of the Roya , 


Children, printed for private circulation a volume of 
her letters and memoirs during the days that she was 
attached to the Court. It attracted very deep intcrest 
amongst those who saw it, and there were many urgent 
requests that it should be published. As the difficulties 
which then lay in the way of publication have now 
been removed, Lady Lyttelton’s family have consented 
to the appearance of the privately printed memoirs and 












the earlier letters of Lady Lyttelton which are of great 
interest. This volume will be published by Mr. Murray 
next week. 


The Department of Engraving, Illustration, and De- 
sign of the Victoria and Albert Museum has recently 
acquired a large number of original studies by the late 
Frederick Shields for his illustrations to Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” They have been mounted with 
the wood engravings to which each group relates, and 
a selection of about ninety is now exhibited in Room 70. 
The same room also contains two original pen-drawings 
by the late E. A. Abbey, R.A. for “She Stoops to 
Conquer” (1885) and “ The Quiet Life” (1889), given 
to the Museum by Mrs. Abbey; Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
R.A,, has given eleven etchings by the late Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes, and there are many other interesting additions. 


Forthcoming lectures at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Clare Market, include “ The Relations between 
Law and Political Science,” by Professor Morgan, on 
Monday next, at 5.15, Sir Frederick Pollock in the 
chair ; at 8.30, “ Railway Progress in the United States,” 
by Mr. Ivy Lee, Sir Charles Owens in the chair; on 
Tuesday, at 8.0, “State Promotion of Foreign Com- 
merce,” by Mr. Percy Ashley; on Wednesday, at 8, 
“Some Aspects of Medieval Economic and Social His- 
tory,” by Mr. Hall; on Thursday, “The Origin of 
Scenery,” by Professor Garwood, at 5.30—the first of a 
course of six lectures; and on Monday, October 14, at 
4.30, “Faith and Science: Their Related Values,” by 
Dr. Lionel Tayler. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE BALKAN PERIL. 


A’ the moment of writing the issue of peace or 
war hangs in the balance. Pessimism in regard 
to the situation is universal; the newspapers inform 
us that five armies are preparing for conflict, and the 
Bourses throughout Europe are stricken with panic. 
Amid the general confusion it is no easy task to weigh 
calmly and judicially the various factors that have pro- 
duced a crisis so grave as to threaten the peace of 
Europe. The rattle of the Balkan sword is no un- 
familiar sound to our ears. Nevertheless, all well- 
informed people, while hoping against hope that the evil 
day would long be postponed, have not been blind to 
the inevitability of an upheaval in this region. 


The question uppermost at present is whether or not 
the time has arrived when a settlement of outstanding 
problems by an appeal to arms cannot possibly be 
averted. As Count Berchtold has rightly observed, be- 
tween the mobilisation of armies and the declaration of 
war a very serious decision has to be taken. We cannot 
forget, however, that it was Count Berchtold who first 
drew the attention of Europe to the extreme gravity 
of the situation in the Balkans. That this situation con- 
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tains factors far more serious than any which produced 
Balkan crises in the past cannot be denied. For 
example, the grave significance of the circumstance that 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece have con- 
cluded what virtually amounts to an offensive alliance 
against Turkey is apparent on the surface; the simul- 
taneous mobilisation of the armies of these four States 
is in itself convincing evidence of the nature of the com- 
pact that exists between them. We are informed that 
the Tsar of Bulgaria is sincere in his efforts to avert 
war, but that, unless he surrenders to the frantic clamour 
of the populace, he may conceivably be compelled to 
yield his throne. Similar assurances of a desire to 
maintain peace are forthcoming from his allies. No 
tay of true hope can be extracted from these and all 
such expressions of pious aim. The language of diplo- 
macy is not infrequently that of hypocrisy. The facts 
of the situation speak plainly enough for themselves. 
The union of the Balkan States, with the exception of 
Rumania, and the simultaneous mobilisation of four 
armies, leave no room for doubt that Tsar Ferdinand 
and his allies have made up their minds that the moment 
is-opportune for a settlement of accounts with Turkey. 
That they would like to achieve this end without resort- 
ing to war is natural, but that they are fully prepared 
in certain eventualities to draw the sword is transparent 
from the very nature of their bellicose actions. 

The urgent peril of the situation lies in the danger 
that both Turkey and her enemies will doubtless rely, 
right up to the last moment, on the strong intervention 
of the great Powers, and that, with the object of com- 
pelling this measure in order to save their dignity, they 
will place themselves in such a position for war that 
nothing remains to precipitate it, save the shot of a 
rifle. When we learn that the great Powers are divided 
in the crisis, we may realise that not only the peace of 
the Balkans but the peace of Europe is trembling in 
the balance. Only the common action of Austria and 
Russia, supported by friendly Governments, could have 
prevented the menace of war. But the relations of 
these two Powers have never recovered from the shock 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
recent proposals of Count Berchtold were received with 
not a little distrust in St. Petersburg. Russia, not, as 
in the past, anxious to be caught helpless, is carrying 
out a convenient test mobilisation, and there are reports 
that Austria is about to take important military 
measures. 

Yet, amid these warlike preparations, one may detect 
certain factors that are making for peace. The time is 
rapidly approaching when the Balkan heights will be 
covered with snow; both Bulgaria and Servia have 
failed in their attempt to secure loans in Paris; and 
Turkey, in spite of the repeated declarations that a war 
would rally and rejuvenate the nation after the humilia- 
tions in Tripoli, is in desperate straits. Finally, the great 
Powers, however much they may be divided on prin- 
ciples of policy in the Balkans, are not as yet ready 
to face the consequences of the threatened war. In all 
the circumstances, the reaffirmation of Anglo-Russian 

concord could not have been more timely. It is devoutly 








to be hoped that, in face of the imminent peril that 
threatens Europe, the Powers will not permit petty 
jealousies to stifle prompt and vigorous initiative. To 
talk peace at the eleventh hour is futile; to command 
peace will alone save the situation. It is for Russia and 
Austria to lead the way. 


THE CHINESE LOAN. 


The friends of Republican China will naturally regret 
that the recent issue of five million’ sterling did not 
meet with a more spontaneous reception from the in- 
vesting public of this country. And yet, considering 
the odds against which Mr. Crisp had gone forth to 
battle, the response cannot in a general sense be said 
to reflect adversely upon the State credit of China. 
For it must be remembered that the ramifications of the 
Consortium are widespread, and that its influence ex- 
tends to groups and houses not officially represented 
in Peking. Therefore, during the brief period over 
which the lists remained open, a subtle force was at 
work in opposition to the London promoters, a force 
that quite conceivably acted as a deterrent in the case 
of thousands of clients who otherwise would have sub- 
scribed to the loan. 


In spite of the announcement recorded in these 
columns last week, that negotiations between the Peking 
Government and the Six-Powers Group had been 
definitely broken off, we reluctantly hold the opinion 
that China has by no means thrown off the shackles 
which for so long have held her in financial bondage. 
Simultaneously with the expression of pious hopes that 
in the expenditure of the London loan her statesmen 
will vindicate their reputation for sagacity and integrity, 
we read that certain Powers are already formulating 
demands which, if insisted upon, will swallow up the 
major portion of the money that is required by China 
for the purpose of carrying out administrative reforms. 
The outlook is, therefore, by no means promising. It 
is clear that independent operation in Paris and Berlin 
is out of the question, for the French and German 
Governments have it in their power to prevent the 
quotation of foreign bonds on the national bourses. The 
financial ring in the United States is so tightly drawn 
that China can hope for no relief in that direction with- 
out being once more precipitated into the arms of the 
very group which owes allegiance to the Consortium. 
There remains, then, only the chance of dealing direct 
with British financiers. The reception accorded to the 
new loan by the Press of this country was in the main 
remarkably sympathetic, and leading newspapers have 
not hesitated, not only to condemn the Six-Powers Group 
as a whole, but also to criticise severely the so-called 
British representation in that group. We confess that 
we would like to see this attitude develop into a vigorous 
campaign—a campaign that would put the case of 
China fairly before the British public, and so stimulate 
a general feeling of confidence in a country which, in 
spite of all that pessimists have to say on the contrary, 
is quite able to meet its obligations if helped over a 
temporary period of tribulation. 
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MOTORING 


T HE recent meeting of the representatives of some 

twenty of the most important British motor 
manufacturing firms to consider what steps should be 
taken to stem the flowing tide of the American “in- 
vasion” furnished abundant evidence of the fact that 
the “invasion ””—so long regarded with flippant incre- 
dulity—is now taken very seriously indeed. In truth, 
it is difficult to understand how it can be taken other- 
wise than seriously. On all the main roads of the 
country are to be seen—in extraordinary numbers, con- 
sidering how short a time it is since the American car 
was a quite negligible quantity—the lightly built, 
narrow-tyred, and speedy runabouts which show all the 
characteristic indications of their Transatlantic origin. 
It is beyond question that these American cars are 
fulfilling a want, and that Europe, including this coun- 
try, is at present utterly unable to compete with them 
in the particular market for which they are intended. 
The demand of the great bulk of potential car buyers, 
both in this country and on the Continent, is for the 
low-priced vehicle with plenty of power for hill-climbing 
on the higher speeds, and this demand the Americans 
alone seem to be able to satisfy. Whereas they are 
able to sell for £200 or under a fast and quite present- 
able vehicle of 20 h.p., fully equipped with all essential 
accessories, the average British and Continental maker 





requires approximately twice the price for a car of 
similar power and specification. 

There is no mystery as to the methods which enable 
the Americans, in spite of the considerably higher 
prices they have to pay for labour, to produce cars and 
sell them so much cheaper than we can over here. 
The manufacturing of the principal component parts 
of the car in separate factories, and on an enormous 
scale, combined with the perfect organisation for which 
American industries are deservedly noted, constitutes a 
sufficient explanation. The question is—how is the 
British industry to protect itself? The idea of forming 
a £5,000,000 “ combine,” which has been mooted in cer- 
tain quarters, is laughed at by the Americans, to whom 
such figures are ludicrously trifling, in view of the value 
of the market to be secured. They are threatening, no 
doubt in ail seriousness, to organise an “invasion ” for 
1913, compared with which their operations up to date 
are mere child’s play. To the ordinary outsider, who 
simply reasons from established facts, the only solution 
of the position seems to lie in the imposition of a pro- 
tective tariff, and this also is the view of many of the 
leaders of the British industry. It does really seem 
absurd that we should allow the Americans to dump 
their surplus productions over here at prices with which 
our own manufacturers cannot possibly compete, when 
a simple tariff, similar to that that they themselves im- 
pose on our own cars, would effectively put a stop to 
the “invasion” and secure the British market for the 
British maker. 
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THE GREAT 


TYRE TEST | 











VICTOR versus THE REST 





VICTOR WINNING ALL ALONG THE LINE. 





Over 5,000 miles already done— 
VICTOR STILL GOING STRONG. 




















Telephone 3497 NORTH 


Motorists are invited to apply to the CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS, Eagle Wharf 
Road, London, N., for a free copy of the Official Report of the Trial. 


(3 lines). 
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Messrs. S. F. Edge, Ltd., send us particulars of their 
programme for the 1913 season. The Napier models 
for delivery from now onwards will consist of four types 
of the 15-h.p. four-cylinder—the ordinary touring, the 
Colonial, the extra strong Colonial, and the model de 
luxe—at chassis prices ranging from £365 to £395, the 
30-h.p. six-cylinder at £595, the 45-h.p. six-cylinder at 
£850, and the 59.9-h.p. six-cylinder at £1,095. For 
1913 all the models, with the single exception of the 
15-h.p. “ordinary” at £365, will include Rudge- 
Whitworth detachable wire wheels and a spare wheel 
in the inclusive price of the chassis. Hitherto these 
wheels have been charged extra, and only supplied 
where ordered; but Mr. Edge, who first used them in 
his 24 hours’ world’s record drive in 1907, is so 
thoroughly convinced of their utility and tyre-saving 
qualities that he has now decided to fit them as a 
standard feature of the Napier models. Another im- 
portant departure is with regard to the body-building. 
Up to the present there have been difficulties in securing 
absolute uniformity of quality with regard to the bodies, 
and to remedy this for the future Messrs. Edge have 
guaranteed to the Cunard Carriage Company a large 
amount of business per annum on the condition that the 
coachwork shall be of the very latest design and of the 
highest possible class, consistently up to the Napier 
standard. Apart from these innovations, there are no 
drastic departures from the usual Napier policy, which 
for several years has been one of continuous improve- 
ment in detail, whilst adhering to the main lines of 
design and construction which have established the 
reputation of the Napier car all over the world. 


The latest news of the tyre test is to the effect that 
the Victor succumbed at 5,010 miles—an extraordinarily 
good mileage for a steel-studded non-skid in any circum- 
stances, but more particularly considering the weight 
and age of the test car and the condition of the roads 
upon which it has been running. At the moment the 
position is that the Dunlop is the only one of the four 
competitors still left in the first round of the test, the 
Michelin, Continental, and Victor having gone in the 
order named. But the Dunlop has still 800 miles to go 
to equal the performance of the Victor, and, should it 
fail to do this, the last-named will have beaten all its 
competitors in this section of the trial. Interest is now 
attaching to the forthcoming test of the respective 
grooved rubber types, which will commence under 
similar conditions immediately at the conclusion of the 
steel-studded test. 

R. B. H. 


There was a very pretty display of illuminated aero- 
planes at Hendon on Thursday evening, the 26th ult. 
The weather was calm, and a full moon added greatly 
to the enchantment of the scene. Crowds of spectators 
watched the ascent of the lighted machines as they flew 
round and over the course, while a searchlight of great 
power on Mr. Richard Gate’s biplane flashed a message 
to Captain Playfair, who received it on terra firma. 





The Stones of Waterloo Bridge. 


HE town-going geologist, who daily crosses 

Waterloo Bridge on his way to business, has 
recently been in danger of losing one of the minor joys 
of life. Of what the pleasure consists may at once be 
stated. It is merely the character of the patterns on 
two or three of the numerous slabs of granite with which 
the footpath on the west side of the bridge is paved. 
And the ever-constant fear has been that the stones of 
this side-walk might be replaced by artificial material. 
This change has already been made on the opposite 
footway, but so far the treasured paving-stones on the 
west have been spared, except where small blocks of 
manufactured rock have been neatly let into the hollows 
worn by passing feet or fretted by the weather. 

On damp mornings especially the eyes of the scientist 
are unconsciously directed twice or thrice towards the 
granite slabs, glistening under the film of moisture. To 
be more precise, the granite contains large crystals of 
creamy-white felspar, each extending an inch or more in 
length, and in a few spots these crystals are seen to 
have a somewhat definite “set” or orientation. One of 
the slabs thus distinguished may be noted about a third 
of the river’s breadth from the Waterloo bank of the 
stream. Here the crystals lie north-west and south- 
east, the bridge itself heading about north-north-west. 
Some two score yards nearer Wellington Street is 
another block in which the crystals are oriented from 
north-east to south-west, the stone evidently lying re- 
versed, as compared with the preceding specimen. 

Now the geologist is not, like the man with the muck- 
rake, for ever attracted earthward. Like other lovers 
of beauty, he may pause to admire St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from what is generally considered the finest viewpoint. 
Occasionally, too, he gives a moment’s remembrance, 
not only to John Rennie, the designer of this noble 
bridge, but also to the builder, Sir Edward Banks, who, 
a century ago, worked as a common labourer on the old 
Merstham tramway, and who lies at rest in Chipstead 
churchyard, close by. Nevertheless, the felspar 
crystals often recur to the mind, and set the observer 
thinking. 

Whence did these huge granite prisms come? The 
answer is a little uncertain. We know that the soot- 
begrimed balustrades came from the oldest of the Aber- 
deen granite quarries, nearly a hundred years back, and 
it may be that the original pavement was hewn in the 
same district. But the “flags” must have been renewed 
more than once, and the particular stones on which we 
now look probably came from Devon or Cornwall. Most 
of the granite of which London Bridge, for example, 
is composed came from Heytor, on Dartmoor, while 
Cornish grey granite was used in the construction of 
the bridges at Blackfriars and Westminster. Let us 
suppose, then, that our Waterloo pavement once formed 
part of one of those granite tors which rise to heights 
of 1,000 or 2,000 feet in the old kingdom of Damnonia 
in the West. 

The story which geology tells of these huge bosses 
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of rock is a strange one, for it is as nearly certain as 
sound deduction from clear facts can approach cer- 
tainty that the granite tors were once molten and were 
cooled and solidified at great depths beneath the earth's 
crust. Nothing physically resembling granite can be 
found in the lava streams of active volcanoes, either 
before or after cooling. All the features indicate that 
granite is a deep-seated product. The fused material 
at first lay in a kind of subterranean reservoir, and 
though the upward forces drove the liquid into the sur- 
rounding and overlying strata in such a manner as to 
form veins and “sills,” yet the contents of the cauldron 
did not reach the surface. As soon as the molten mix- 
ture began to cool, the component particles of the fiery 
fluid, still retaining freedom to move onward and to 
rotate, were attracted, like to like, by virtue of the mys- 
terious laws of crystallisation. 


Ruskin speaks rather poetically of the “caprice of 
crystals,” yet it must not be supposed that the phe- 
nomena of crystallisation occur at haphazard. Granite, 
as most folk know, is an aggregate composed of three 
different minerals, quartz, felspar, and mica. These 
three minerals represent, as it were, the plums and other 
ingredients which make up the granite pudding. A 
little inspection of a splinter of granite shows that the 
minerals, individually considered, are imperfectly de- 
veloped. We see abundant crystalline faces, but no com- 
plete crystals. There is the quartz, irregular, rough and 
glassy; there is the felspar, white or pinkish in colour, 
and pearly or dull in its lustre; while the mica is seen 
as tiny flakes, which may be either white or black. The 
separate mineral constituents lie side by side, or par- 
tially enclose one another, or they are confusedly scat- 
tered throughout the matrix. The incompleteness of 
the crystals is due to the great pressure under which 
the mass cooled. 


It is a striking feature of these molten mixtures that 
the various minerals crystallise in due order, which, in 
general, is dependent on the temperature and the nature 
of the composition. In the special case of the granite 
of Waterloo Bridge it would seem that the felspar was 
the first mineral to consolidate. There must have been 
a gentle streanfing movement in the material, and thus 
the axes of the crystals were able, in places, to assume 
a remarkable symmetry of position. Moreover, the 
crystallisation of the felspar determined the limits of 
the other minerals. 


In due course the molten granite became solid, and 
zradually became covered by a great thickness of sedi- 
ment. Ages afterwards a warping of the earth’s crust 
wpheaved the rocks of the district, and the denuding 
forces of Nature began to strip away the strata which 
concealed the “plutonic rock,” and at last the granite 
showed bare at the earth’s surface. Rain and frost and 
wind next attacked the granite, and carved it into the 
stacks and pillars of the moorland tor. 


Of the three constituent minerals of the granite, 
iclspar is the traitor that weakens the bonds. The 
s.ieates of soda and potash which it contains are acted 





upon by the carbonic acid contained in rain water, and 
gradually the rock, even on the Devonian heights, 
crumbles away, leaving behind the substance which is 
washed away to form the beds of China clay or kaolin. 
But on Waterloo Bridge it is the attrition caused by the 
feet of the ever-hurrying throng which does the greatest 
mischief and which produces those cavities that the 
road-menders skilfully re-fill. And, alas! this constant 
abrasion must lead in the end to the removal of the 
natural curiosities which have been described. 


WALTER JOHNSON, F.G:S. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE City has had a shock, and as I write these lines 
on Tuesday night everything looks black. The 
telephones to Paris have been in the hands of the 

Government all day long, and even telegraphing has been 
hard. This has made the foreign markets uneasy and 
nervous; ‘‘ bulls’’ have been getting rid of their shares in 
all markets. Actually no one knows whether peace in the 
Balkans will be kept. The Great Powers do not want a 
war, that is clear. But can they restrain the wild creatures 
that infest the Balkans? They are a race apart. 


The Chinese loan did not go well. Sixty per cent. is a 
large amount for underwriters to have to take. Birch 
Crisp was too quick and too confident. The various banks 
whg backed him should have been compelled to take their 
portion firm, then any of the public that came in would 
have got out the other underwriters. The Balkan trouble 
has made a good many sell out, and the discount of 1} 
looks bad. If peace is secured, we shall see a reaction. 
The group means to put the price to 974, and then bring 
out the second portion of their loan. That is the policy, 
but whether it will be carried out depends not upon the 
group, but upon the position on the Continent, 


The Rio Loan looks good, but it has not gone, for there 
are various other loans which appear to clash. 


The Canadian Northern want another big slice of our 
money, and they offer Convertible Income Bonds. I can- 
not see that these Bonds are a strong security, for the 
Railway needs a great deal more money and it may have 
to borrow on 1st Mortgage Bonds, which will injure the 
Income Bonds. They are not protected as far as interest 
is concerned, for the present income only just suffices to 
pay the expected interest. Things in Canada are not good 
financially, and any severe slump will affect Canadian 
Northern seriously. 


The Porco mine need not take up much space. I need 
only remark that Aramayo Francke know Bolivia inside 
out, and they would hardly let any good mine pass them. 


The Stephen Smith preference shares are a good in- 
dustrial security and they will be readily subscribed by the 
present shareholders. The Bonds of the Philadelphia Co. 
do not look cheap, and those who desire an investment in 
this company had better subscribe for the preference 
shares at 88. 
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Money is plentiful, but no one quite knows how long it 
will be cheap. If these Balkan States begin to fight we 
shall see a Five per Cent. rate very soon. In any case, 
we must not expect any cheaper rates this side of the 
New Year. 

FOREIGNERS look very sick indeed. We have grown so 
accustomed to peace that the very mention of war makes 
us Shiver. Greeks and Bulgarians and Turks are very dull. 
The Greek market has been kept hard for many months 
past, and a slump here will hurt some people severely. 
The Bulgarian loans are-dealt in on the Paris Bourse, and 
here few people have invested. But a good many in- 
vestors have been attracted by the high yield in Hungarian 
Kentes and the really sound security of the Austrian Em- 
pire. If they fall much lower they will be worth picking 
up. A big ‘‘bull’’ account must have been built up in 
Tintos, for they fell heavily. Yet the copper position is 
splendid, and even with a war on hand copper should not 
be seriously affected, for a war eats up copper as nothing 
else in the world does. 


Home Rais are not fashionable, but in the Southern 
lines there is a big ‘‘bull’’ account which must be shaken 
out. Why people should buy Little Chats and Dover A 
I cannot say. The talk of Kent Coal is mere moonshine. 
The traffics could not benefit even if all the collieries began 
to mine coal next week, and there is no chance of any coal 
being carried on the railways for at least twelve months, 
and it will be two years before any coal in quantity is 
sent over the lines. The gamble will soon die out. 
Traffics are good all over the country, and those who want 
an investment cannot do better than buy Great Western, 
North-Eastern, and London and North-Western. 


YANKEES are good. But the market does not like the 
Chicago Great Western refusal to pay interest on the 
Bonds of its subsidiary companies. There is a strong 
feeling on the Stock Exchange and an agitation is on foot 
to ask the Committee to strike Chicago Great Western off 
the Official List. The Railway is doing badly. But the 
big lines are making money hand over fist, for the crops 
are good, and if the companies could only raise their rates 
they would make fortunes. Unions, Southern Pacifics 
and Southerns look well and may be bought. Lehigh 
Valley are also talked up. Eries should also rise. The 
gamblers buy Eries and Rocks, but sober-minded people 
put their money into Union Convertible Bonds and show 
their wisdom. On the whole I like the look of the Yankee 
market better than that of any other market in the Stock 
Exchange. 


RuBBER shares are stupidly dull. The Straits Bertam 
report was a damper, and Sir West Ridgway had hard 
work to get the shareholders to pass the report. I have 
always warned my readers against this company, and I 
hope that they have kept out. British Rubber Estates of 
Java have paid 5 per cent by the simple expedient of 
charging all expense possible to capital. How easy 
to pay dividends like this, and how hard to go on doing it. 
No one should hold shares in this company. Rubber keeps 
low in price, much to the annoyance of the ‘‘bulls,’’ and 
somewhat to the astonishment of insiders, who did not ex- 
pect any drop this year. 


Or shares look weak, but not even the inside tip to buy 
Shells has had any effect on the market, and all the choice 
snecial shares have been let down. I see no future in the 
oil market, even Mexican Eagles are dull, and they say 
that this company has made an agreement to sell its oil 
to the Standard. If so, they are not dear: the com- 
pany has plenty of oil, but not a good market. British 
Maikop is now doing well and has a good production, but 
no one wants oil shares to-day. Premiers are dull, and 
even Roumanian Consolidated do not respond to the 
« forts of the Barnett group to put them up. 


MINEs are particularly rotten, and it is openly said that 








the big houses are at sixes and sevens again. It seems 
almost an impossible task to get these people to agree. 
They now say that Barnatos stand out. If so, we may 
give up any idea of a rise in Kaffirs, for they are the only 
house with any money. Rhodesians look equally sick, and 
the promised land boom is now postponed till after 
Christmas. If the rich men will not put their hands in 
their pockets to find the money to make a market we 
shall see a slump to the old prices. Zaaiplaats tin continue 
to be sold by the insiders and puffed by the Press. 
MiscELLANEOuS shares are dull. The Cement Report 
was bad, and clearly, unless profits improve, this year the 
preference dividend will be jeopardised. British Portland 
Cement appears to be the best thing to buy. Marconis 
are very flat and look like going lower. Forestal Land 
will take over a big Hamburg competitor, and the news 
has made the shares hard. West India and Panama Tele- 
graphs are low and look worth buying at present prices. 
RayYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
THE PSALMS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—It is a fact that can neither be disputed nor 
explained away that in the Bible of 1611, which is known 
as the Authorised Version, and which was undoubtedly 
Englished in its present form by Francis Bacon, the 46th 
Psalm is so arranged that the forty-sixth word from the 
commencement is “Shake ” and the forty-sixth word from 
the end is “Speare.” This purposeful arrangement was 
always well known to those in possession of Bacon's 
secrets. Mr. Irving called attention to the matter in 1910, 
not knowing its value as confirmatory evidence of the real 
authorship both of Shakespeare and of the 1611 Version 
of the Bible. 

He, as it were, stole our clothes and decked himself up 
as a “motley,” thinking in this way to dispose of the 
truth by ridicule. But the actual result proved to be the 
exact Opposite, because people are continually saying, 
“It is very curious!” ‘Can it be by accident?” “ Per- 
haps it is after all a revelation of Bacon’s authorship 1” 

I remember a year or more ago at a banquet at which 
Sir Sidney Lee and other leading Stratfordians were 
present, much laughter was evoked by one of the speakers 
saying that, when he was last at Stratford, he asked the 
people there whether Shakespeare had written anything 
else, and they replied, “Oh, yes! He also wrote the 
Bible.” The laughter was, however, really against the 
unlucky believers in the Stratford Clown, as those will 
perceive who are aware that the English language em- 
bodied in the Bible and in Shakespeare was the product 
of the labour of one man whose name was Francis Bacon. 

The evidence supplied below proves that the purposeful 
arrangement of the words in the Authorised Version 
could not have been the result of an accident. 

In the 1535 Coverdale Bible the Psalm is the 45th,and 
the 56th word down is “Shook,” and the 47th word up is 
“Speare.” In the 1539 Great Bible, in the 46th Psalm, 
the 46th word down is ‘‘ Shake,”’ and the 48th word up is 
“*Speare.” 

In the 1560 Geneva Bible, in the 46th Psalm, the 47th 
word down is “Shake,” and the 44th word up is “Speare.” 

In the 1568 Bishop’s Bible, in the 46th Psalm, the 47th 
word down is ‘‘Shake,”’ and the 48th word up is ‘‘Speare.”’ 

In the 1611 Authorised Version of the Bible, in the 46th 
Psalm, the 46th word down is “Shake,” and the 4(th 
word up is “Speare.” 
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Perhaps I should have mentioned that although the 
forty-eight King James’ translators used the Bishop’s 
Bibie, no copy of that version has been discovered con- 
taining any notes made by them. “Selah,” which occurs 
seventy-seven times in the Bible, is not part of the text. 
It is an instruction to the singer or reader. 


In the 1611 Authorised Version of the Bible, page D1 
is ornamented with the “B A cornuto ” (the horned sheep) 
ornament which is so frequently employed to skow 
Bacon’s authorship of books which do not bear his name. 
The explanation of this ornament, with which Chapter XI 
in my book, ‘‘Bacon is Shakespeare,’’ is headed, will be 
found in that chapter. The number ‘‘ 33 ”’ spells Bacon’s 
name (B? A' C3 O4 N’3), and is repeatedly used to indicate 
“Bacon ” in the most unexpected places, as I shall show 
presently. Upon the page 136 in the great folio (1623) of 
the plays—where is found the long word ‘‘ Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus,” which proves with mathematical certainty 
that the plays were the children of Francis Bacon—we 
find upon line 33: “What is A B backwards with a horn 
added?” The real answer is obviously “B A Corn u 
fool.”? The uninitiated are of course falsely taught that 
the B A Cornuto ornament signifies “the golden fleece.” 


In my copy of the second issue ‘‘ the SHE Bible,”’ 
the ‘‘B A Cornuto ornament ”’ is rosicrucianly rubricated 
to call special attention to the Baconian emblem. 


Again, in the 1611 Version, page “A” is headed with 
the “Shake a lance at ignorance” symbol, similar to 
that in the folio (1623) of the Shakespeare plays, except- 
ing that the peacocks have only three feathers in their 
tails, the five-feather tails being generally reserved for 
poetical works. But the real evidence of the authorship of 
Bacon of the English of the Authorised Version is to be 
found in the marvellous rhythm of its language and in 
its extraordinary variety of expression, a question which 
is discussed at considerable length in the preface (evidently 
written by Bacon), and is a remarkable fact which shculd 
be compared with Max Miiller’s statement that ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare probably displays a greater variety of expression 
than any writer in any language.’’ We also read near to 
the close of the marvellous preface “Wee might be 
charged . . . . with some unequal dealing toward a 
great number of good English words . . . . if we should 
say, aS it were, unto certaine words, stand up higher, 
have a place in the Bible alwaies, and to others of like 
quality, Get ye hence, be banished for ever.” 


The Septuagint—the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, which was made about B.c. 150 or earlier—trans- 
lates Selah by “Diapsalma,” which signifies a rest or 
pause in singing. I myself think that there is considerable 
evidence that Selah indicated a pause while a trumpet was 
sounded. Anyway, it is only through want of knowledge 
that Selah is ever read aloud in our churches or in our 
homes. No one reads aloud such modern instructions as 
Sotto voce, con amore, with emphasis, in a whisper, forte, 
piano, etc. Nothing but the profoundest ignorance could 
possibly induce anyone to claim that Selah formed part of 
the text and that it should be counted as a word. 


The first edition of the 1611 Bible is known as the 
‘‘HE”’ Bible, because in Ruth ili. 15 we read: ‘‘ He 
measured five measures of barley and laide it on her : and 
he went into the citie.” The second issue of the 1611 
Bible, which almost immediately followed the first, is 


known as the ‘‘ SHE ”’ Bible, because the above error is | 


corrected, and we read “And she went into the citie.” 


Your readers will perceive what great pains were taken 
to insert as large a number of words as possible into the 
Bible. J. A. Weisse computes these at 15,000; and Max 
Miller computes that among the two million words in 
Shakespeare’s plays about 15,000 are different words. 
This is a very much under-estimated number. The real 
number is about 22,000 different words, of which about 
7,000 are new words (invented by Bacon), as the Oxford 





Erglish Dictionary informs us. The great master of 
English who was chiefly responsible for the English used 
in the Authorised Version was the great master of English 
who, under the assumed name of William Shakespeare, 
wrote plays, and his name was Francis Bacon. 

Yes; the Shakespeare myth is practically dead. The 
Freemasons who were admitted to the highest degree, 
‘‘ The Thirty-third ’’ (thirty-three, as I said before, spells 
Bacon), have always been entrusted with Bacon’s secrets. 
Up to 1910 the number of Masons admitted to the thirty- 
third degree was always strictly limited to nine; but since 
that year, which is 287 years after the 1623 folio of the 
Shakespeare plays, the number of Masons admitted to 
the thirty-third degree has been permanently increased 
from nine to thirty-three. I am at the present time en- 
deavouring—I trust not unsuccessfully—to force these. 
to reveal Bacon’s secrets, at least so far as concerns the 
authorship of the plays hitherto known under the name of 
the illiterate clown of Stratford, William Shakespeare, 
who was never able to write so much as a single letter of 
his own name. Yours, 

Epwin Durninc LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, 

London, S.W. September, 1912. 





THE BRITISH BOYS’ TRAINING CORPS. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—We shall be obliged by your kindly permitting 
us to draw attention to a scheme for providing a sys- 
tematic course of combined military and industrial training 
for lads from the age of fourteen years upwards. 

The object of the British Boys’ Training Corps, on be- 
half of which we write, is the moral, physical and indus- 
trial advancement of the cadets enrolled in it, to train 
them in the duties of citizenship and to fit them for a life 
of industry. Military organisation and exercises will be 
used as a means for developing their morale and physique, 
and promoting among them habits of discipline, applica- 
tion, adaptability and resourcefulness, which are indis- 
pensable to proficiency in the workshop or the factory. 

The Corps will not compete with the Boy Scouts, the 
Church Lads’ Brigade or any similar movement; rather 
it will strengthen them by stimulating the growth of those 
principles of modern education on which they depend for 
success. In fact, the Corps owes its inception to the ex- 
cellence of their work, and the consequent desirability of 
adopting their methods on a more extended and compre- 
hensive scale. Their activities are mainly concerned with 
boys in employment, whose opportunities for training are 
necessarily intermittent. The British Boys’ Training 
Corps will in effect be a military and industrial boarding 
school, and is designed to train and instruct a boy for a 
period of three or four years continuously from the time 
he leaves the elementary school. 

Alike upon social, economic and industrial grounds we 
confidently commend the scheme to the public. The annual 
loss to the nation of promising material presents a grave 
problem. Far too many boys on leaving school are en- 
gaged in “blind-alley ” occupations; when they have out- 
grown these, they find themselves adrift without either 
the skill or the knowledge to qualify them for permanent 
employment; they swell the ranks of casual labour, and the 
prison or the workhouse is the ultimate destiny of an 
increasing number of them. To mitigate these evils, in 
some measure at least, is our aim. Those boys, more- 
over, who may afterwards join the Army will, on dis- 
charge, be in a much better position to obtain remunera- 
tive employment than they would otherwise be, owing to 
the technical trade instruction which they have previously 
received, while their prospects in the Army itself would 
be considerably in advance of those of the usual recruit, 
irrespective of their enhanced value as soldiers. 
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The direction and control of the Corps will be under- 
taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager Pollock, who 
organised and conducted the “Spectator” Experimental 
Company with such conspicuous success in 1906. The 
experience gained upon that occasion conclusively demon- 
strated the beneficial effects of military training for even 
a few months. 

Upon its industrial side, the Corps will be modelled on 
the admirable schools of the Christian Brothers at Artane 
and elsewhere in Ireland. 

It is estimated that the cost of establishing and main- 
taining the Corps at first will be £15,000. No appeal for 
funds has yet been made, but two members of the Council 
have generously promised to guarantee £1,000 and £500 
respectively towards the expenses on condition that the 
total amount guaranteed or subscribed is not less than 
£15,000; and various unsolicited donations, including an 
anonymous one of £50, have already been placed to the 
credit of the Corps at the Bank of England. 

In issuing this appeal for financial support, we would 
emphasise the fact that the movement is in no way con- 
nected with any political party. The Council includes 
members of all parties, and distinguished representatives 
of almost every aspect of national life. The realisation 
of the project will fill a distinct gap in English education, 
for the existing facilities for efficient practical training 
during the years of adolescence are deplorably inadequate, 
and it will, we trust, lead to the establishment of similar 
Corps in other parts of the country. 

Subscribers will have the privilege of nominating boys 
to the Corps according to a fixed scale. 

Guarantees, donations or subscriptions may be sent to 
the account of the Corps at the Bank of England (Western 
Branch), Burlington Gardens, W.; to Colonel Pollock, 
Wingfield, Godalming; or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. C. 
Medd, 37, Russell Square, W.C., from whom particulars of 
the scheme can be obtained. Your obedient Servants, 

ALEXANDER OF TECK (President), 
BEDFORD, 

PORTLAND, 

REay, 

Tuos. Boor Crossy (Lord Mayor), 
CHARLES WARREN. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—In his letter, in your issue of the 21st inst., 
Mr. T. G. Martin explains that certain people begin by 
learning grammar out of a book, and end in too many 
cases in becoming Christian Scientists. I am not sure 
that I know what Mr. Martin means. I feel rather as 
bewildered as the gentleman who wrote of a somewhat 
similar cryptic utterance, ‘‘which I am sure was very 
clever, but I did not understand.’’ Perhaps this is be- 
cause I was brought up in a public school, and only 
learnt Latin and Greek grammar. I became a Christian 
Scientist, however, very much, I imagine, as others do, 
and if Mr. Martin will excuse my explaining, and you 
will permit it, it was in this way. 

I was brought face to face with a great deal of Chris- 
tian Science healing, not merely of sickness, but of other 
descriptions. Now I have always believed Huxley was 
talking uncommonly good sense when he said, that if he 
met a centaur in Piccadilly, he would not scream 
‘‘miracle,’’ but realise that his views on anatomy de- 
manded drastic revision. When, therefore, I saw the 
healing I have alluded to I made an effort to find out 
how it was accomplished. I spent two years in en- 
deavouring to demonstrate the truth of Mrs. Eddy’s 
teaching for myself, and at the end of that time came 
to the conclusion, which I do not think I had intended 
when I began, that the evidence was irrefragable. Per- 
haps it was the ‘‘Public School Latin Primer,’’ perhaps 
it was the ‘‘Grece Grammatice Rudimenta,’’ I do not 








know. I think, like the blind man, I was rather pre- 


pared to say, ‘‘One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.’’ Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK Dixon. 
Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., September 25, 1912. 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Martin, how many Englishmen 
think of ‘‘ ought’ as the past tense of ‘‘ owe’’? It is 
now almost universally regarded as a present, and I 
can therefore see little objection to adding the suffix -ed 
and saying of a past obligation, ‘‘I oughted.’’ As a 
parallel case of double inflection, take the case of ‘‘chil- 
dren.’’ Here we have the plural form ‘‘childer’’ re- 
pluralised into ‘‘ childer-en,”’ ‘‘ children.’”” So again the 
double possessive in ‘‘this heart of mine.” 

I agree with Mr. Martin that a language must grow; 
but I cannot see why useless irregularities should not be 
judiciously pruned away. Having made careful and pro- 
longed experiments with English, I can say with con- 
fidence that the genius of the language is unaffected by 
such a process, and I would undertake to turn even the 
Authorised Version of the Bible into Simplified English 
without unduly spoiling its magnificent dignity and 
sonorousness. As to German, it would, to a foreigner at 
any rate, gain immensely by simplification, and might 
prove a formidable rival even to English at its best. Ate 
present its genders, cases, and irregular verbs make it 
(I had almost said) impossible. I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institution. 





MR. HOWARD’S CONSTITUENCY. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—It has just been stated in the Press that the 
Hon. Geoffrey Howard is the Liberal member for the Esk- 
dale Division of Cumberland. That is, however, entirely 
erroneous. Mr. Howard certainly represented this con- 
stituency for a period of about five years (from January, 
1906, to December, 1910), but was defeated at the last 
General Election by Mr, Claude Lowther, Conservative, 
by a majority of 370, and has meanwhile been elected 
Liberal member for the Westbury Division of Wiltshire, 
which he now represents.—Yours very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

September 26, 1912. 


s 
A POINT OF GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Since conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in 
the same case, and since a noun or pronoun placed in 
apposition must be in the same case as the noun or pro- 
noun to which it is opposed, the rule is violated in, “I 
never knew such a coward as he.” The correct sentence 
is, “I never knew such a coward (obj.) as him (obj.).” 
‘‘T never knew such a coward as he [is]”’ is unpardonable. 

The following are correct and typical examples :— 

“She is not even as big as I.” 

“We could kill every soul of them in half an hour, and 
they know that as well as I.” 

“In this state F. C. had found her, her trembling, them 
loud and insolent.” 

“I wish that little M. would find them closeted together, 
him softened by her tears, and her receiving his devotions 
with effusion.” 

I think that the above sentences will illustrate the 
grammatical point in question. 

J. McLaucuHtiy. 

Salford, September 28, 1912. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
‘was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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